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In Apoll. 337: 

avrol viv pev Travtes akovoaTe. It is 
doubtful if a satisfactory sense can be 
given to avrol: perhaps ‘straight- 
way.’ 
In Herm. 109 : 

Professor Postgate’s theory that M's 
represents an original 
seems palaeographically overbold, and 
the hard and appropriate word éé\eWe 
can hardly be anything but genuine; it 
is perhaps more probable that M’s sin- 
gular variant gives the actual verb used 
in the line lost after 109, to express the 
application of the tpvmavoy to the 
otopevs, and has been accidentally pre- 
served through its intrusion into Iog. 


In Herm. 116: 
toppa 8 Edixas Bods 
Ovpate. 
broBpuxias lies ander a double sus- 
Picion, as the adjective everywhere else 
means ‘under water,’ and even if it 
could be derived from Bpvydopuar, the 
-v- of this verb and its cognates is always 
long. Hence Ludwich conjectures i7o- 
Bpvxous, but why should the oxen, whom 
the poet has called éepiyvxous in 74 and 
105, now be ‘ bellowing in a low tone”? 
Rather should we not write d7o 
Bpvyais ‘to the sound of bellowing ’?— 
It is true that Bpvy7 is not used in this 
NO. CCLIL. VOL, XXIX. 
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sense in our extant remains of epic till 
Oppian (Hal. 2. 530), but the analogy 
of Bpvyadpuat makes it probable that this 
is a mere accident. The corruption of 
TIIOBPTXAIC to TIOBPTXIAC will 
be due to the chance resemblance to 


In Herm. 133: 

mépnv Kata 

mépnv’ 

mepav Barnes: Clarke: zrep 

Mr. Allen: of these the first two are un- 
acceptable as sense, and the third un- 
luckily gives a halting metre. Perhaps 
mapeiv’ ?—‘ to let it go down his throat’; 
cp. Plat. Phaed. go E, un tapiwper eis 
thv The corruption seems to 
have arisen after the identity of mapetvac 
had been obscured by elision: scribes to 
whom the sounds of ev and 7 were prac- 
tically indistinguishable altered it to the 
familiar mépnv. Messrs. Sikes and Allen 
make some attempts to defend répnv, 
but the word adds little to the sense, 
= the variants remain unaccounted 
or. 


In Herm. 159: 

If weraéd needs alteration—and cer- 
tainly something in the sense ‘ever 
afterwards’ would be more natural—we 
should expect uétacca on the pattern of 
125 rather than pérafe. Such a rare 
word might easily suffer alteration. 

L 
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In Herm. 346: 

autos & ovros 65° éxros. I am inter- 
ested to note that Mr. Evelyn White 
(C. R. xxviii. 222) has hit indepen- 
dently upon a correction of this line 
analogous to mine. I had thought of 
autos odod éxrds. Is not the 
meaning that where Hermes deserts the 
beaten road and crosses the yauabwdns 
x@pos, where his tracks become visible, 
they are seen to be of this unearthly 
kind ? 


In Herm. 409-410: 
mepiotpede KapTepa Seopa 
dyvov* tal Kata xGoves 
aia pvovto 

To avoid the false concord Seopa... 
tai Baumeister supposes a lacuna be- 
tween 409 and 410, alleging ‘the need 
of a full description of Apollo’s attempt 
to bind Hermes’ in support of his guess. 
It is intolerable that the description of 
the material of the bonds should be 
deferred for two or three lines in this 
fashion: the lacuna would in any case 
have to follow dyvov. But the whole 
hypothesis seems unnecessary, if we 
write ayvous for dyvov, in apposition to 
Seoud, ‘around his hands he twined 
stout bonds, withes.’ The change of this 
to dyvouv was naturally made to clarify 
the sense, in defiance of ral. (Franke’s 
a@yvev is palaeographically unlikely and 
affords no motive for corruption.) And 
there is no real deficiency in the sense: 
the description of the exactly similar 
miracle worked by Dionysus in vii. 13 is 
just as laconic. The wonder gains in im- 
pressiveness by the absence of mechani- 
cal accessories: the god’s willis enough. 
Messrs. Sikes and Allen’s suggestion that 
‘ Hermes enchanted the Secud with his 
lyre’ is unlucky, for 1. 409 expressly 
says that his hands were bound. 


In Herm. 436: 


Bovdove pnxaviata movevpeve Sactos 
éraipe 


The difficulties that have been found 
in rovevpeve and dartds éraipe can, I 
think, be solved simultaneously if we 
write— 


Bougove, tovevpeve Saitos 
éraipns 
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‘Ox-killer, busy deviser of our ban- 
queting-companion.’ datos éraipe is 
here, to say the least of it, obscure; and 
as the lyre is the topic of conversation, 
a comparison with 31 and 478 leaves 
little doubt that Sactds éraipn in some 
form or other is original. Hermes is 
movevpevos in virtue of his inventions of 
the lyre itself (25 sqq.), of sandals (80 
sqq.), of the mupeta and fire (111): indeed 
the central theme of the whole compo- 
sition, if any, is surely the busy wit 
of Hermes, and such emendations as 
Schneidewin’s zroAevpeve really weaken 
the sense. 


In Herm. 473: 

tav viv avtos éywye maid’ 

Emendation of this passage has always 
“emerge on the line that the object of 
edanxa must be ce and that this is con- 
cealed in éywye, the general sense being, 
‘I know that you are wealthy in lore of 
this kind.’ 

To this there are clear objections; 
aol 8 at the opening of 474, which 
should mark a contrast from its em- 
phatic position, loses point: it becomes 
difficult to extract a meaning for viv, 
and, most serious of all, ddns is as- 
signed a sense which it cannot bear in 
the line following, nor anywhere in this 
hymn (cp. 444, 471, 483), nor perhaps 
anywhere in the language, and to govern 
an unparalleled construction. By all 
accounts, we should expect S5dnxa to 
=‘I am versed in an art,’ and its lost 
object was probably something like 
‘knowledge of music.’ Again, col & in 
474 seems meant to point a contrast; 
and this is confirmed where the line 
recurs (489 infr.), where it is so con- 
trasted with the vjis of 487 and 488. 
On the strength of these indications we 
might emend the present line— 

TOY viv avTos &ywry’, Trais, apevos 

deSanxa, 


‘Of this art I myself have indeed 
learnt good store, for the child that I 
yet am: but as for thee, thou canst have 
any knowledge soever for the wishing.’ 
aevos (cp. in Dem. 489) appears to have 
been regarded by copyists as an adjec- 
tive governing ais: the line thus seemed 
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to lack an object, and devov and 
advevov were in turn substituted. Metri- 
cal considerations then ousted érz, the e 
being absorbed in éywye and te lost 
before vais. Professor Tyrrell’s ed 
advev imposes an inconceivable freak 
of dialect on the poet who has given us 
pera in 126, 164, 291, etc. 


In Herm. 486: 


epracinn| | 

The context leaves little doubt that 
éyyacinv bears the sense here of ‘ prac- 
tising music,’ which its use elsewhere 
would lead us to expect. But if so, 
devyovea cannot be right. The sense we 
require is ‘ providing consolation for the 
pains spent on practice.’ éyyouca, 
‘glorifying,’ will then be apposite (¢éyyo" 
haupivw, Hesych.). The variant $0éy- 
youoa is due to the influence of 0ey- 
youévn in 484, while gevyouoa is the 
nearest simple word substituted for the 
hard éyyovca by someone who per- 
haps thought it might mean ‘avoiding, 
shunning toil.’ 


In Aphr. 17-18: 
ovdé mor’ "Apréwida.... 
Sdpvatar.... ’Adpo- 


17 
\ \ ae , 
kat yap TH ade toEa Kal ovpect 
Ojpas 18 
TE yopot Te 
dAoAVyal... 19 


So all MSS. but M; in 18 M has: 
mourvypuoa toka for Kal yap TH ade 
rofa. It is clear that neither of these 
variants can be mere blunders, and Mr. 
Allen accordingly proposes : 


kai th pév 7’ aya- 
pin Te} 18 
TOEa K.T.D. 18A 


Parablepsia will then give the version 
of most MSS., but what of M? Wecan 
hardly suppose that a coincidence of the 
letters A AE in the middle of the lines 
led to the entire loss of 18; also wév... 

é...isacontrast without point. 

The variations will be accounted for, 
I think, if we conjecture: 


ov yap [Epya 
Adgpodirns (cp. 1) 18 


The Vulgate version then arose: (i.) 
from the homoeoteleuton ’Adpodirn, 
"Adpoditns of 17 and 18; (ii.) the recurr- 
ing epithet modvypicov, 
(iii.) the coincidence of AAE in 18 and 
18a. M’s version is due to the homoeo- 
teleuton (i.). 

I write ae épya of set purpose: it will 
be noticed throughout this hymn that 
the digamma of épya has its force in all 
passages where change did not offer 
itself readily (in 1,10, 11, 15); wherever an 
-v ébedXxvaoTixov, was handy, it has been 
inserted (in 6, 9, 21, 122). This looks 
like the patching of a late rhapsode. 
Should we then write waou 5é épya (6), 
evade (9), dde Epya (18, 21), Hyarye 
épya (122)? Similarly, why not fp7ace 
év in 203 (with A ET and the virtual sup- 
port of p D, which have fjprac’ éov)? 
Hermann’s dv can_ scarcely 
have caused such perturbations in the 
tradition. But this is dangerous ground. 


In Aphr. 136 and 136A: 
M and MSS. of the x family offer— 


ov odiv aeiKedin vuos éooopat, 


dixvia 136 
€l TOL YUVN HE 

Kal ovni. 136A 


The p family has the valueless con- 
flation— 


ov aeiKeXin yuvn Kal 
OvKL. 


But how are we to choose between 
the remaining alternatives, and how did 
they originate? Flach observes that 
the neglect of the digamma in éixvia 
seems to decide for 136A, and as this 
digamma is observed in 153 infr., his 
objection has force. On the other hand, 
it is hard to believe that roe and yuv7 
can be original and odw and vvds late 
substitutes. At the same time, it is 
equally hard to believe that éi«via is a 
late substitute for 7é cal ov«i. If these 
contentions hold good, we have no alter- 
native but to construct a single verse 
out of the two. Ruhnken’s attempt can 
hardly be thought satisfactory ; rather— 


‘Show me to thy father and mother, 


(to see) if I shall make them an ill- 
pleasing daughter-in-law or a_ well- 


| 
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suited.’ Then (i.) the elliptical con- 
struction and the apparent hiatus caused 
later rhapsodies to concoct the substitute 
136 (MSS.’ version) ; (ii.) 136A is due to 
a corruption of 4 éixvia to 7é Kal ovxi. 
The line thus evolved does not present 
any difficulties beyond those of the MS. 
version of 136A. 

In Aphr. 252: 

vov ovKére por 

é£ovoujnvat 

TOUTO K.T.d. 

The usually received conjecture, and 
indeed the only one worthy of notice, is 
Martin’s yeicetat. But yeioerar 
cannot bear the sense nanined of it. 
Mr. E. Harrison, who has been kind 
enough to give me the benefit of his 
opinion, says: ‘ xetoeras is wrong. I/. A 
462 = “as loud as his head would hold”: 
nonsense here.’ 

I would suggest oroya y’ 
an ironical meiosis; ‘scarce likely is it 
that my tongue will delight to name this 
thing hereafter.’ The middle short sub- 
junctive form is warranted by Od. L 353, 
joato (innocent of a digamma). At the 
same time there is a doubt about its 
construction with an infinitive : Aesch. 
Eum. 312, cited by L and §S, is an in- 
ferior conjecture. The objection does 
not seem insuperable, for 7#éeuac with a 
dative is familiar, and the infinitive 
mood is ‘a verbal substantive most 
commonly in the dative case’: it will 
scarcely then be a violent step to assume 
the construction without authority. But 
as Mr. Harrison suggests to me, oropua 

would be but a 
slight extra change. 


In Aphr. 284: 


To. KaduKwTidos Exyovov 
evar... 


If any alteration of ¢aciv is needed, 
gas uv might be more acceptable than 
Matthiae’s ; ‘do thou remember 
and speak as I bid thee, saying that 
he. ...’ But there is humour in the 
MS. text which it is a pity to spoil. 

In Dionys. (VII.) 43: 

oi 

TOT’ érevta 
éxéXevov 


pon 
pn Seiderv 


pay & 
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We have to deal with MHAHAH. 
vi’ ToT’ érecra Hermann, but (i.) 
is in a misleading position far from its 
governing verb: our first instinct would 
be to connect it with idovtes; (ii.) 45» 
tor’ érevra is a phrase without authority, 
and 67 tor’ érecra always stands at the 
beginning of clause. Possibly then: 
oi dé iovtes | wndea, TOT’ 
For zeAday intransitive cp. Il. M 112, 
Od. w. 41. ‘ But they, when they beheld 
Dionysus’ pranks, straightway bade the 
helmsman make for land.’ Corrupted 
by dittography. 


X. 2-3: 
ivept@ 
Kal edipeprov 
Noticeable in these lines are (i.) the 
repetition (uepr@, ieprov—un- 
pointed, and suspiciously like a ditto- 
graphy ; (ii.) the fact that in 3, the first 
hand in M has é@’ ivept@, 
Tov; (iii.) the variants M, dépe the 
rest. Possibly these will be accounted 
for if we suppose that 1. 3 formerly ran: 
del pedider Kal épipepov avOée avOos (cp. 
A poll. 139, mvOno’ Gre TE piov ovpens 
avOeow hymn XXIII. ddpous dapi- 
fer, Od. X 26, etc.). The dittography 
éd’ iweptov has caused the ousting of the 
first syllable of av@ée metri gratia in M: 
in the other MSS. dv@éer has fallen out 
before dv@os, and its place has been 
supplied by the bald ¢épet. 
Id. 4-5: 
déovea 
elvanrins te Kimrpov... SoM. 
xaipe ea, Sarapivos pedé- 
kal maons ... the rest. 


Messrs. Sikes and Allen adopt the 
version of the generality of MSS. in 4, 
but M.’s etvadins te in 5. The 
result is weird—as if we were to talk 
about the ‘ King of London and of sea- 
girt England.’ The variants strongly 
suggest that we have here two versions 
of the hymn—an older one native to the 
Cypriote Salamis, and running, ‘ queen 
of stout-built Salamis and all this isle of 
Cyprus,’ and another when the hymn 
was adapted by later rhapsodes to suit 
any part of Greece—the manipulation 
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leaving its mark in the barbarous rhythm 
of the recast line 4. 


XIX. 40: 
rov 8’ ‘Epyeias eprovvios eis yépa 

Eis yépa Ofxe is certainly a strange 
expression, as Messrs. Sikes and Allen 
remark, for ‘took the child into his 
arms’—stranger still, as we are told 
that he had already ‘ received’ it—and 
can hardly be sound. Kéchly’s wild 
shot efAe makes the tautology worse than 
before. Perhaps eis yép’ | SeEd- 
pevos: an error of wrong division in the 
first instance, and weak tinkering after- 
wards. 


XXIV. 4: 
épyeo TOvd’ ava oixov, érépyeo Oupov 
éyovaa. 


The solemn intensive repetition of the 
verb fits the tone of this invocation very 
well, but what are we to make of Oupov 
éyovoa? The adjective in this phrase 
regularly precedes, and emendations of 
érépyeo do not convince ; &” épyeo would 
infallibly have appeared as evépyeo if 
corrupted. @dpua Aayovca has also been 
suggested, but we look for an appeal to 
the goddess to be gracious (cp. xxix. 10), 
and Pindar’s formula of prayer, @upov 
békwv (Isthm. v. 43, to accept D’s pal- 
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pably sound reading of the passage: 


Ouyo of B is a simplification, the more 
so as the MSS. have corrupted apay in 
the same sentence into an accusative) 
might suggest @uuov éxotoa here—cor- 
ruption being due to the influence of the 
stereotyped phrase (e.g. Aphr. 102). But 
it must be admitted that the construc- 
tion, though it may stand in lyric,-is 
harsh for epic writing. 


XXXI. 13: 

xadov rept ypol 

Nerroupyes avéwwv.... 

It is possible to construe these lines 
by taking dvéuwv as dependent in 
sense on Aduzrerat, ‘ Shines in the wind,’ 
but the expression savours more of 
Vergil than of the style of this hymn. 
Nerroupyes and suggest the toss- 
ing of a charioteer’s robe in the wind ; 
can the original have run: 

ypot aumeta 
Aerrroupyes avéwwv 
(hiatus before Bucolic diaeresis)\—‘ and 
around his form the wind tosses his fine- 
spun drapery’? lacks early 
authority, but that need not be fatal in 
this late and possibly Alexandrian hymn. 
The blunder was likely in a context as 


full of Xapmpds (10, 12), etc., as this. 
R. J. SHACKLE. 


Trinity College, Cambridge. 


For the caesura after the fourth 
trochee, and breaches, in a Westminster 
Version and in the Ode to Professor 
Ridgeway, of the rule forbidding it, 
Mr. Gaselee (supra, p. 48) might have 
referred to the notes by Professor 
Tyrrell and Dr. Hayman in C.R. XVII. 
365 and XVIII. 226. Such a caesura not 
infrequently appears in Greek hexa- 
meter and elegiac compositions. In a 
recent epigram! one hexameter ends, 
totépov To Sapov dpeov, and to 
some that is a clear case. 

How far can the veto on verses with 


* ‘In Memoriam W. G. C. G.? (Zhe Times, 
April 17, 1915). 


THE FOURTH FOOT OF THE HOMERIC HEXAMETER,. 


this caesura be considered a rule for 
Homer, the ‘father of the rest,’ and 
the model that composers generally 
emulate? In other words, are fourth 
trochees many or few in the Iliad and 
Odyssey? Professor Tyrrell (/.c.) went 
so far as to say that he did not believe 
that from the two poems two sound 
verses cotld be adduced with such a 
caesura, except when the verse ends 
with a polysyllable, and that the 
only one in which such a caesura 
may not be avoided by a very simple 
correction seemed to be Od. xil. 47, émi 
& ovat’ éraipwy. And even 
there a determined expurgator might 
say the elision cures the defect. 
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This dictum appears to be too sweep- 
ing. The discussion of the question, 
with exhaustive enumeration, which is 
usually referred to is van Leeuwen’s in 
Muemos. XVIII. 265 ff., condensed (and 
altered) in his Enchiridium, 18 ff. From 
this it appears that there are a number 
af lines which certainly exhibit this 
caesura. Attempts have, of course, 
been made to ‘correct’ most of them; 
but some resist, and van Leeuwen, in 
his paper in Mnemosyne, avoided, in 
several cases, the Charybdis of the 
fourth trochee only to fall into the 
Scylla of Wernicke.1 It must be ad- 
mitted that there are some ineradicable 
cases in the poems. 

And the enumeration in question 
shows that there are really more 
instances than those included in this 
unyielding residuum. These are ex- 
plained away, some as inexcusable, 
others as only apparent. Thus, in one 
class of cases the effect of the final 
polysyllable is relied on, and orépvoy 5é 
not objected to. But as it is not sug- 
gested by van Leeuwen or any other 
authority that the polysyllable helps to 
palliate the objectionable element, what- 
ever that may be, in a fourth trochee, 
how can he say that it renders the 
passages in question ‘to some extent 
tolerable?’ It has no doubt occurred 
to some who have wondered what there 
might be in this polysyllable, that the 
excuse is based on the length of the 
word, which makes it difficult épap- 
(-os, -a) and Kxacvyvytrovor, and many 
other words of the same metrical value, 
are found frequently in other positions, 
and are final in only ten cases, the 
difficulty in accommodating them does 
not warrant resort to a scansion that is 
essentially vicious. Homer uses even 
longer words without detriment to the 
metre. 

But there are many other lines which 
may be construed as containing a fourth 
trochaic. In regard to these it is argued 
that there is no caesura at all. In one 


1 Just as Wordsworth, in discussing fourth 
spondaics in Theocritus (Preface, x), gets rid of 
two by boldly rearranging the lines so as to 
produce fourth trochaics. 
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set, the connection between a short or 
shortly scanned monosyllable, forming 
the last syllable of the trochee, and the 
syllable that follows it is said to be so 
close that they must be pronounced 
without a pause or ictus-rest between 
them ; and so, it is explained, there is 
no break in the line. A common case 
is one in which «ai is concerned. In 
the hemistich oxjrrpov kai decxéa 
we are to scan oxhmrtpov | Kal a-, not 
oximtpov Kai | a-, and as xai is gener- 
ally taken to be mpoxditexwTAaTOr, this is 
no doubt correct, though surely the «ai 
in such expressions adheres closely also 
to the word that precedes it.2, So with 
certain prepositions in the same position 
in the verse. These, it is said, ad se- 
quentia trahuntur in such combinations 
as dépwy av’ amdvtn or év 
The preposition is 
treated as practically inseparable from 
the word it governs. But Dr. Leaf, 
when considering some violations of 
Wernicke’s Law (Iliad, vol. ii. 636), 
tells us that the connection of the 
Homeric preposition with its case is 
loose, and it is not always easy to say 
whether the preposition is in closer 
union with the word that follows or 
with the verb or other word that pre- 
cedes. But in addition to this a diffi- 
culty arises. We have, though more 
rarely, the same species of combination 
in the third 
THA€ veos, Or even év. If there is 
practically a coalescence of preposition 
and noun in such phrases in the 
fourth foot, we must hold the same 
about them when they occur in the 
third, and give up in the latter case the 
most characteristic rhythm of the 
Homeric hexameter. Lines containing 
the common break in the third foot 
must be converted into hephthemimerals 
or worse. The reply will be, presum- 
ably, that that result must be accepted, 
but it is a question if such a metrical 
construction of these third trochees has 
ever occurred to any one. 

The same may be said of another 


2 The fact that the diphthong of xai remains 
uncorrepted in some cases in the Bucolic 
Diaeresis—as, ayavis kal éorw—seems to 
show that a rest‘after the conjunction is not pre- 
cluded. 
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considerable class. In these an encli- 
tic makes a fourth trochee with a pre- 
ceding long syllable, and the phrase 
which the trochee forms or ends is said 
to be attached so intimately to the 
word that follows, that no break is felt. 
Thus, in a case like ws ef te marnp, it 
appears to be affirmed that there can 
be no pause or rest after the te in the 
utterance of the whole phrase. Then 
the same must surely be said of these 
four words when they occur, as they do, 
in the middle of the line. And so in 
other instances. If there is no caesura 
in érrei xe Téxwor (fourth), there can be 
none in ov pev yap xe Sadun or ov yap 
kev (third). And the same 
may be said of Tpwoiv re xai “Exrope 
dip or Auyvds ep éwv (fourth) compared 
with Te xal inpepedés and yupvov 
mep éovt’, respectively (third). 

And how far are we to extend this 
principle? van Leeuwen would even 
condone such cases as éyw ye vewTepos 
and éyw ToAUTEVw. These 
can be paralleled in the third foot, where 
probably no one has ever thought of 
denying a rest at the enclitic. That 
being so, a rest is possible after the 
enclitic in the fourth foot. He also 
excuses a case of adverb and verb. But 
if the two words owe dvovra arte cohaerent 
in the fourth foot, the same may be 
said of éXavvete, 
and similar combinations in the third. 
And must we not go on to adjectives 
and nouns, to verbs and their objects, 
and to other similar combinations? If 
we once go beyond the enclitics and 
perhaps 5€ and «ai, it will be hard to 
say where we should draw the line. 
Many third trochees will vanish. Pos- 
sibly those who are bent on abolishing 
the fourth trochee out of Homer will 
say, let them vanish. But others will 
protest. It seems to be a question 
between grammar and rhythm. Must 
not the former yield? Greek and 
English verse may not be in pari materia, 
but at least the following lines from 
one of Swinburne’s odes will illustrate 
the point. Are we to read them with 
strict regard to orthoepy based on the 
close grammatical connection appar- 
ent in every one of them, or with 
the ered intended rhythm and 
rest 


Sea and strand, and a lordlier land | than sea- 
tides rolling and rising sun 

Clasp and lighten in climes that brighten ] with 
day when day that was here is done, 

Call aloud on their children, proud | with trust 
that future and past are one. 


The brief rest due to the ictus does no 
violence to the sense. 

The rule which bears the name of 
‘ Wernicke’s Law’ is another which is 
at times disregarded by composers. In 
the Ridgeway Ode one hexameter ends 
dyopaiow xvdiaveipais. Purists would 
object to that as a particularly bad 
violation, though it has two parallels 
in Homer, (Il. 
xiii. 55), and érécoow (Od. 
xxiv. 240), but possibly the author 
would agree with Mr. Agar in deny- 
ing the rule for Homer. It has been 
well discussed in the Classical Review ; 
see X. 43 f., XI. 29 ff., and 151 ff. 
Dr. Leaf sums up in App. N. to his 
Iliad, and saves remnants of the 
law by accepting certain modifications 
of its terms as usually stated. But his 
investigation seems to be open to 
remarks of much the same kind as 
those passed on van Leeuwen’s dis- 
quisition. Thus we are to regard aAXos 
Aads ‘almost as a single word.’ But 
has any one ever suggested that about 
Kelvos OF oUTOS or oixos 68’ in the 
third foot? Again, if an elided vowel 
helps to annul the effect of a pause in 
the Bucolic Diaeresis, so it must in a 
combination of words in the third foot 
such as pupi’ ’Ayatois. We shall really 
be compelled, in many instances, to 
revise our notions regarding the main 
break in the hexameter. For the 
Bowmis cases Dr. Leaf seems to have 
authority on his side, but yAaveamis 
leaves a doubt. It hardly seems suffi- 
cient ground for rejecting Bentley’s 
Titapnodv and (II. ii. 751 and 
v. 706), that they ‘introduce a license 
which is far less usual than a violation 
of the digamma,’ for the opportunities 
for the former are immensely fewer 
than those for the latter. ‘The rule of 
the molossus,’ to which there are a 
number of exceptions that cannot be 
explained away,’ can hardly be regarded 


1 Professor Platt (Journ. Phil. xviii. 120 ff.) 
gets rid of genitives in -ov by resolving into -oo. 
But see Mr. Drewitt in Amer. Journ. Phil. 
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as authority for questioning Kyqucov in 
Il. ii. 522. Bentley’s Knd¢icod seems 
to have been accepted by nobody. And 
a doubtful distinction is drawn between 
a final syllable long in itself by position, 
and one long by position due to a con- 
sonant in the following word. There 
are, in short, a number of obstructive 
instances in the Iliad. The Odyssey 
is in like case, and apparently the 


- expurgation of the ‘exceptions’ in it 


has not been attempted. 

Mr. Agar, it has been said, denies 
that the law applies to Homer. He 
believes that the objection to the rhythm 
in question, which is scrupulously ob- 
served by, for instance, Apollonius 
Rhodius, was a late invention, and 
imposed on Homer in later times by 
alteration of the text; and, in support 
of that view, he shows (C.R. XI. 29 ff.) 
that in a number of cases breaches of 
the ‘law’ which were in the text 
originally can be restored with little 
difficulty. Dr. Leaf dismisses these 
‘conjectural “‘emendations”’ with a 
word, but Professor Platt thought there 
was ‘a great deal to be said’ for many 
of them (tbid. XI. 15), and Mr. Barnett 
(ibid. XIII. 208) appears to accept 
them without demur. Many conjectural 
emendations have been received into 
the Homeric text, and quite a number 
of these have been confirmed by the 
discovery of new MSS. It is a question 
of evidence, and Mr. Agar’s changes 
are generally reasonable. The viola- 
tions of the ‘law’ which are thus intro- 
duced, and those which, in spite of 
Dr. Leaf’s statement, must be con- 
sidered to be in the poems already, 
together constitute a fairly formidable 
body of instances. 

It is surely better to allow such 
departures from general practice, and 
not to seek, by doubtful expedients, to 
force refinements of the laws of Homeric 
rhythm. Attempts have been made to 
clear the Bucolic Diaeresis of another 
irregularity, the non-correption of a 
final long vowel or diphthong, but these 
Dr. Leaf discountenances. That the 
poet or poets did not like a trochee in 
the fourth foot, and preferred, when it 


xxxiv. 43 ff. And ©nBaioo and Meveddoo do not 
sound happy restorations. 
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ended with a word, to make the last 
syllable long by nature, may be ad- 
mitted; but apparently that is all that 
can be said. A more _ interesting 
question is why there should have been 
this dislike. As regards the fourth 
trochee, anyone who has made hexa- 
meters for himself knows that it consti- 
tutes an unpleasantness, and one which 
a polysyllable at the end of the line, or 
an ézei Ke or a @s ei Te does not remove 
or mitigate. He who writes down a 
hexameter with such a fourth foot, and 
does not at once perceive that it is 
faulty, may be said not to have a good 
ear. But why does a trochee at that 
particular point make a verse halt, when 
it has not that effect elsewhere? A 
satisfactory answer does not appear to 
have been given. Witte, in his dis- 
cussion in Glotta, iv. 9, does not 
attempt one. He only finds the ex- 
planation of the rarity of fourth 
trochees, in the origin of the hexameter, 
but is not quite successful. He seems 
to claim more knowledge of the 
original compounds of the hexameter 
than can be granted him. Dr. Leaf 
(l.c. 635, and cf. Mr. Drewitt in C.Q. 
ii. 104) explains both rules in the same 
way; the hearer must not think the 
line is closed. But could he think the 
line had closed when he had heard only 
two-thirds of it, when he was only a 
foot and a half beyond the middle of 
the line as indicated by an almost 
universal caesura, and at a point where 
the line is as it were gathering itself 
for the final effort to the close? That 
seems unlikely, not to say impossible. 
If a marked pause, as contrasted with an 
habitual rest, were frequent after the 
fourth spondee, there might be some 
ground for the idea. But it is not; on 
the contrary, such a pause is rare. 
There are in the poems about 2,960 
fourth spondaics, and, if one may judge 
from a count for Iliad i.-xii., there are 
probably not more than 160 of these in 
which there is a pause that justifies a 
punctuation mark of any description. 
Still, that there was, as Dr. Leaf says, 
‘some special influence at work at this 
particular point of the line,’ seems 
proved by the figures he gives. What 
that influence was has yet, it would 
appear, to be discovered. Mr. Barnett, 
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in trying to explain, has to manipulate 
the text a good deal. A final explana- 
tion of these supposed canons will have 
to go deep. Meantime the modern 
composer who Homerum studet aemulart 
had better perhaps observe them. If 
his disregard of them is frequent, his 
tile to be considered 
will be impugned. 

Both rules were more carefully re- 
gorded, it is said, ‘in later Greek,’ but 


just when strict observance became 
general has not been determined. It 
may be remarked of Theognis and 
Theocritus—the latter when not Boxo- 
Macdouevos—that, allowing, of course, 
for the much smaller number of their 
hexameters, they seem to be in very 
much the same case as Homer. In 
thisconnection Wordsworth’s discussion 
already referred to and some of his 
notes a./. are of interest. 
A. SHEWAN. 


HERODOTUS AND BABYLON. 


IN my recent volume on Ancient 
Town - planning? I had to consider 
the case of Babylon as the oldest 
example of anything like town-plan- 
ning within the Greek horizon. I 
was thus confronted with the con- 
trast between the actual remains 
of Babylon and the account given 
by Herodotus and reinforced by 
other ancient writers. I was led 
toa theory which partially recon- 
ciles the two, and this theory I 
should like to state anew for the 
consideration of Herodotean stu- 
dents. Since I set it forth in my 


book, it has been mentioned by {gx 


Koldewey in his recent account of :®& 
Babylon®; it may have occurred to 
others, of whom I do not know. 
Herodotus describes Babylon as 
a square, nearly 14 miles each 
way, girt with brick walls go feet 
thick and 340 feet high, and 
entered through a hundred gates 
—presumably, twenty-five in each 
side. The square was cut diagonally 
by the Euphrates, and the river-banks 
were lined by walls of less strength than 
those just mentioned. The city within 
the walls had straight streets, some of 
them at right angles to the others, some 
leading to small gates in the river-walls. 
his suggests town- planning clearly 
enough. Equally clearly, the dimen- 
Sions are incredible. Koldewey observes 


* Ancient Town Planning (Clarendon Press, 
1913). The Delegates of the Press have kindly 
lent me the block of the plan of Babylon for the 
figure which illustrates this article. 
he Excavations at Babylon (London, 

4). 


that certain types of semi-civilised cities 
reach vast sizes. But, as I had already 
pointed out, the walls of Nanking, the 
largest city-site in that empire of large 


towns, China, measured (or measure) 
less than 24 miles right round and less 
than 70 feet in height. 

The remains of Babylon actually 
show, on the left or east bank of the 
Euphrates, an area of town-life enclosed 
by an Inner and an Outer Wall (plan). 
The Outer Wall is about 5 miles long. 
It makes with the river a huge triangle 
of which the base (the river bank) must 
have been nearly 3 miles long, if we 
assume (as the evidence suggests) that 
it ran straighter then than to-day. 
Within the town contained by this 
triangle were palaces, temples and 
houses; a stately broad processional 
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avenue connected palaces and temples ; 
from this main street others diverged at 
right angles, and in the Merkes quarter 
were private houses which (according 
to plans published by Koldewey since I 
wrote) exhibit somewhat rude insulae. 
The river front was walled; bridges 
crossed it to the other (right) bank of 
the Euphrates. On that other bank 
were also walls and houses—among 
other things, a town-wall enclosing a 
small rectangle and _ corresponding 
somewhat to the Inner Wall of the 
left bank. The extent of this right- 
bank city is still uncertain; one would 
think that it was not nearly as large 
or as important as the opposite city 
which contained the palaces and temples 
of Babylon’s kings and gods. 

Such are the remains, as known at 
present. It is plain that those of the 
left bank show a city smaller than, yet 
not unlike, one half of the Herodotean 
city. It is large enough to have seemed 
to a Greek to ‘have the compass of a 
nation rather than of a city’; it is of a 
size about which (as Aristotle hints) 
legends easily arose (Pol. III. 1276). 
The latest editors of Herodotus, Wells 
and How, decided that this could not 
be the Herodotean city, because it had 
walls only on two sides and its river 
front was unprotected. It is never 
safe to argue that an ancient wall (or 
anything else) did not exist, merely 
because it has not yet been found. It 
may never have been looked for. In 
this case the river wall had not been 
looked for. When, quite lately, the exca- 
vators came to look for it, they found it. 


No doubt the half-city shown by 
excavation is on a far smaller scale than 
half of the Herodotean city. Even if 
we could suppose on the right bank a 
walled area equal to that proved onthe 
left, the whole compass of the walls 
would not match one side in the Hero- 
dotean square. But the coincidence 
between (1) the existence of the proven 
triangular half-square on the left bank, 
with traces of something more not yet 
explored on the right bank, and (2) the 
division of the Herodotean city into 
two triangular half-squares by the river, 
cannot be altogether accident. Con- 
sider the position of Herodotus when he 
visited Babylon—as scholars seem to 
agree that he did. He was a stranger 
in a vast expanse of buildings which, in 
extent and in magnificence, surpassed 
any Greek city of his day. He had no 
plans and no instruments. His guides 
had no doubt the Oriental sense of dis- 
tance, and he himself cannot have 
aimed at that accuracy in dimensions 
which we expect to-day. It is notori- 
ously rash to trust the figures of armies 
or casualties given by ancient writers— 
or indeed, for that matter, by some of 
our own contemporaries. They are 
often grossly high. It is no less rash 
to trust statements about feet and 
furlongs. Herodotus had to convey to 
his readers the notion of a city very far 
greater than he or his readers could 
have seen elsewhere—and he did it. 
Nor is it necessary to think that he 
deliberately lied in order to do it. 


F. HAVERFIELD. 


NOTES ON SOME PASSAGES IN PLATO’S LAWS. 


Laws 643 D-E. Most editors assume 
that Kal vavednpias are accu- 
satives plural, but none of the restora- 
tions, based on this assumption, is satis- 
factory. Itis better, therefore, to regard 
the words (with Stephanus) as genitives 
singular, and to restore the passage by 
writing eis <(Tad> Te Kamnrelas 
Cp. the confusion of re and tore in 
698 C, and of ro and rote in 713 C. 
Further, in the same sentence the accu- 
sative singular meadevpévov . . . avO- 


pwtov seems preferable to the genitive 
plural given by the best MSS., in view of 
the frequency of similar errors in case- 
endings in the MSS. of the Laws. 

Ibid. 668 A. ob yap Soxet 4 wn THs 
yaiper Te, TO ye icov ovde 70 
ovppetpov av cin cvppetpov bros. Evi- 
dently the y7 is here, as Stallbaum saw, 
ineptum ; and it is silently dropped by 
Jowett. Possibly it arose from a con- 


fusion of compendia and ought 
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to be juav (see Bast s.v.) But it is not 
enough to amputate the mw: if the 
editors had done their duty they would 
have applied similar treatment to the 
second tw. Either it should be cut out 
or we should read yaipes, todTw 76 ye too 

Ibid. 679 D. Kai doar 8) Kata 
povov avtod, Sixar Kal Neyopevat, 
x.7-A. Burnet’s punctuation here 
is barely intelligible, for what are we to 
make of wovov ad’tod? Jowett connects 
kata Closely with Aeyopuevat, but 
discreetly drops povov adtod ; Stallbaum 
puts the comma after povov. The con- 
struction only becomes clear when we 
observe—as Jowett certainly did not— 
that the point of the clause lies in the 
allusion to the familiar distinction 
between and (ch. Rep. 
470 B, Laws 628 B, 629 D), since with 
we have to supply réxvau. 
Hence we must punctuate after 7oAw, 
and explain povov as drawing attention 
to the peculiarity of city-dialect, ordous 
in place of Téxvn. 

Ibid. 715 C. todt@ cal thy Tov 
Smnpeciav Sotéov eivat Evi- 
dently Qed is wrong, but neither Orelli’s 
Gecuav nor Schultess’s is a prob- 
able correction. Oey is a stop-gap 
put in after the right word had dropped 
out, because it ended with -vrwy ; and the 
right word is teBévtwy (cp. 
vouots, two lines above). 

Ibid. 717 A. BérAn Se... Ta Tot’ av 
Aeyoueva opOdtata éport’ av. For the 
awkward Schanz proposed 
depoweva, H. Richards yeyvopeva. 
better substitute would be ewdpeva 
(ch. BéXn, Soph. Ph. 198; 7. 
Phaedo 63 A). 

Ibid. 727 A. Oetov yap ayabov tov 
TOV dé KaKa@V ovdev Tiwwov. The 
customary construe of this makes no 
relevant sense, and none of the emenda- 
tions proposed gets to the root of the 
difficulty. By reading @eiwy, and by 
construing teu as ‘ honorific oblation’ 
and tiwov as ‘honorific,’ we can at 
least make some pertinent sense of the 
clause. 

Ibid. 890 A. For read ayarnrta, 
‘the favourite talk’; this by haplo- 
gtaphy became amnra, which is very 
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close to awavta. For similar instances 
cp. 687 C, 893 B, 928 B. 

Ibid. 949 D. ravtwv THY 
avayxnv larny eivar THs Enusds. 
The context shows that no mention of 
‘remedy’ can betolerated here. Hence 
such emendations as Stallbaum’s 
or Ast’s facw are insufferable. It has 
also escaped the notice of the critics 
that there lurks a corruption in ris 
Enuias as wellas in Both may be 
cured at one stroke by reading rdérrew 
elvat tas fnpias. For this phrase cp. 
876 C; and for the corruption cp. -tatnv 
for ratte 766 A, and 836 B (also Bast 
740). 

Ibid. 960 D. 16 Adyeow pév thy 
eivat... Suvaywv. In spite of Jowett’s 
heroic attempt to construe this as it 
stands, most readers will agree with 
Stallbaum that it is ‘locus foede cor- 
ruptus.’ Of the many attempts at 
restoration some assume verbal corrup- 
tion only (of AeyPévTwv and Tupi), 
others interpolation /lus corruption. 
Thus Stallbaum brackets all from 
atrecxacpéva to besides correcting 
to and and arepyago- 
pévnv. D. Peipers (in his ‘Quaestiones 
Criticae de Plat. Legg.,’ 1863) also sus- 
pects adscripts and ingeniously emends 
Tupi to TH opupa (cp. Hor. C. I. 35.173 
III. 24. 5), reading “Atpotrov dé 
Tpitny, cwTteipay TH THY ap. 
But none of 
these solutions is wholly satisfactory. 
It isa mistake to separate tpitnv from 
aoteipav. The simplest device is to 
read AnyOévrwv for (with 
Bekker), to eject the next four words as 
a gloss, and to write «xvpeu in place of 
mupi : of which the result is—rnv "A. 5é 
TPLTHY TOV TH KUpEL 
THY a. (or -nv) 
This is confirmed by the language of the 
parallel passage, Rep. 620 E (xupotvra 
efreTO poipar). 

Ibid. 965 E. & dpa 
éav, opav 8) xpeov. So Burnet. 
But the MSS. give not opay 5) but py, 
Spnt, opnt. The most obvious correction 
is here, surely, the best, viz. d7n (sc. 
motntéov, or the like). 

R. G. Bury. 
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TERENTIANA. 


tu quoque tu in summis, 0 dimidiate Menander, 

poneris, et merito, puri sermonis amator. 

jenibus atque utinam scriptis adiuncta foret vis, 

comica ut aequato virtus polleret honore 

cum Graecis, neve hac despectus parte iaceres! 

unum hoc maceror ac doleo tibi deesse, Terenti. 
—C. Julius Caesar apud Sueton. de Poetis. 


In Landor’s Imaginary Conversations 
(Vol. II. of C.G.Crump’s edition, p. 118), 
in the second conversation between 
Asinius Pollio and Licinius Calvus, the 
latter says: ‘ Yes, I remember his (i.e. 
Caesar’s) opinion conveyed in verse, 
and principally for its too strong ex- 
pression, unum hoc maceror: doleo is 
weak after this, and dolco is itself almost 
an exaggeration.’ 

We may let Landor’s estimate of the 
strength of doleo pass ; but he was surely 
right in perceiving an anticlimax from 
maceror to doleo. Mr. Garrod emends 
the line tacitly in his Oxford Book of 
Latin Verse to read— 


unum hoc maceror azreolo tibi deesse, Terenti. 


The pretty diminutive does not com- 
mend itself to me as probable in the 
author and the context. I suggest that 
Caesar wrote— 


unum hoc maceror, haud aliud, tibi deesse 
Terenti. 


One thing, and one thing alone, is lack- 
ing—that is what is so tragical and so 
tormenting about Terence. If only he 
had vis (not vis comica, a modern fig- 
ment) he would be perfect. 


Terence, Heautontimorumenos, Pro- 

logue, 28-35: 

facite aequi sitis : date crescendi copiam 

novarum qui spectandi faciunt copiam 

sine vitiis. Ne ille pro se dictum existumet 
32 nuper fecit servo currenti in via_ 

lecesse populum: quor insano serviat ? 
eius de peccatis plura dicet cum dabit 
alias novas etc. 


I have long had the conviction that 
]. 33 of this is nonsense, such nonsense 
as the loss of Donatus makes possible 
only in this play. The commentators 
apparently agree in taking Terence to 
mean that Luscius Lanuvinus has com- 
mitted an absurdity in representing the 
public in the street as giving way before 


a slave in a hurry, and to add the com- 
ment that this is tantamount to making 
the public a slave to a madman. 
This view is indicated already in the 
Commentarius Antiquior published in 
F. Schlee’s Scholia Terentiana (Teubner, 
1893). 

If Terence could find no worse 
fault in the works of the old poet than 
that, he must have been hard up for a 
stone to throw. A man who can 
believe in cold blood that Terence 
meant by the words quor insano serviat ? 
to express ‘ Why should it (the public) 
make itself the slave of a madman? 
will believe anything! Why on earth 
should the stock character of servus 
currens (Plaut. Merc. 109, Ter. Heaut. 
Prol. 37, etc.), be described as insanus 
because the people make way for him? 
And why should making way for him 
be called a servitude? And how is any- 
body to divine who is the subject of the 
verb serviat ? 

We may get some guidance from 
Terence’s other encounters with vetus 
poeta. 

In the other two prologues, in which 
he not merely defends himself (¢.g. on 
the charge of contaminatio, in Prol. 
Andr.) but carries the war into the 
enemy’s country, those of Eunuchus and 
Phormio, he attacks certain absurdities 
in point of usage or taste: as, making 
a respondent speak before a petitioner, 
or the pitiful scene of the daft youth 
and the hunted hind. And this suits 
well with a statement in Suetonius’ 
Life of Terence, that one reason assigned 
for his voyage to Greece was ‘perci- 
piendi Graecorum instituta moresque, 
quos non perinde exprimeret in scriptis.’ 
To be familiar with Greek social con- 
ditions and institutions was reputed a 
great point of craftsmanship. I suggest 
that the absurdity here charged against 
Luscius consisted in this: in his play a 
slave, running along the street, an- 
nounces that the term of his servitude 
has been officially decided. Suppose 
such a scene as Adelphi, Act III. sc. il, 
in which the analogue of Terence’s 
Geta should inform the audience of this 
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This would be expressed 


iece of news. 
in the reading. 


ui nuper fecit servo currenti in via 
populum zs in annos serviat. 


Luscius’ absurdity may be held to 
consist partly in the choice of incon- 
gruous conditions, but especially in im- 
plying that servitude limited to a term 
of years foreordained was usual at 
Athens. The only mention of a precise 
term of years of slavery that I have dis- 
covered yet is in Cic. Phil. VIII. 11. 32, 
‘cum in spem libertatis sexennio post 
sumus ingressi diutiusque servitutem 
perpessi quam captivi frugi et diligentes 
solent.’ 

Wallon’s Histoire del’Esclavage seems 
not to recognise such a case. Perhaps 
some reader of the Classical Review can 
help with an instance. 


Heaut. 958 (V. ii. 6.) Menedemus 

says : 
scio tibi esse hoc gravius multo ac durius 

quoi fit; verum ego haud minus aegre patior. 
‘I know it is much harder and crueller 
for you, to whom the thing happens in 
fact, but I am just as dreadfully sorry 
about it as you.’ 
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So far good: but here the MSS. go off 
into nonsense. 
id qui nescio 
nec rationem capio, nisi quod tibi bene ex 
animo volo. 


Mr. Gray (in his ed. of 1895, Cam- 
bridge) translates this as follows: ‘I 
who don’t understand it and cannot 
comprehend the meaning of it, only 
from my heart I wish you well.’ To 
which one may object that nescio is 
not the Latin for ‘I do not understand,’ 
nor nec rationem capio for ‘I cannot 
comprehend the meaning.’ But the 
drift of the sentence is plain, and there 
is very little amiss with the reading. 
Make it— 
verum ego haud minus aegre patior. Qui zd fit? 

Nescio, 
nec rationem Capio etc. 
‘I feel it as much as you do. How 
that can be? I don't know, and I can’t 
account for it, unless it is the force of 
sympathy, because I am so fond of you.’ 

Tibi bene volo is stronger than our ‘I 
wish you well’: it is the Italian ¢7 voglio 
bene. 

J. S. PHILLIMORE. 


The University, Glasgow. 


MERGERE AND PRIAP. 65. 


Hic tibi qui rostro crescentia lilia mersit 
caeditur e tepida uictima porcus hara. 

ne tamen exanitnum facias pecus omne, Priape, 
horti sit facias ianua clausa tui. 


THE first volume of Buecheler’s col- 
lected opuscula has just been published, 
and it includes the celebrated ‘ uindi- 
ciae libri Priapeorum’ from Rhein. 
Mus. xviii pp. 381-415, written at the 
age of twenty-six, but inferior to none 
of its author’s work in his special 
characteristic of patient ingenuity. The 
note upon the first verse of this poem 
runs as follows (Rh. M. p. 405, kl. Schr. 
I p. 352, where there are two mis- 
prints) : 


‘ oscitantia incredibili propagabatur rostro 
lilia mersit, Heinsius tamen carpsit uel rasit 
uel vosit proposuerat. 
caper uitem dixit, Martialis uzte mocens rosa 
hircus. at rostro rodere dedecet poetam. hic ut 
ego emendaui sicj Ouidius caper morsa, 


nimirum Ouidius rode 


Iuuenalis aedulus inscius herbae necdum ausus 
uirgas humilis mordere salicti, Vergilius sig- 
nata admorso in stirpe cicatrix, 


His emendation, as he calls it, was 
morsit. This he had printed already 
in his smaller Petronius of 1862, he 
repeated it in 1871 and 1882 and 1904, 
and it is piously preserved by Mr 
Heraeus in the 5th edition. Yet all 
that Buecheler has to say for it is said 
above: there is no defence of the 
form; noe sign of any suspicion that 
defence is needed; not even a refer- 
ence to Gellius vig 7. And then it is 
others who are charged with ‘ oscitantia 
incredibilis.’ It is incredibilis osci- 
tantia to believe for forty years and 
more that in the age of Ovid (for that is 
the age to which Buecheler assigned 
the Priapea) they said morsit for 
momordit. 


| 
| 
| 
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The verb mordere is not even suitable. 
Goats, it is true, damage vegetation by 
nibbling it ; but the devastation spread 
by M. Grunnius Corocotta, soliuertiator, 
when he and his snout get into the 
garden, consists much rather in rout- 
ing up and in breaking down, and is 
much better described by mersit, which 
means obruit, afflixit, perdidit, pessum 
dedit. This use begins with cases where 
the metaphor is still clearly discernible 
and the disaster in which a thing is 
whelmed is expressed by the presence 
of an ablative: Verg. Aen. vi 429, xi 28 
‘ funere mersit acerbo,’ vi 512 ‘ me fata 
mea et scelus exitiale Lacaenae | his 
mersere malis’ (compare Liu. iii 16 4 
‘superantibus aliis ac mergentibus 
malis*), Liu. vit7 2 ‘ mersam et obrutam 
fenore partem ciuitatis,’ Plin. 2.4. vii 
132 ‘quam multos accepta adflixere 
imperia! quam multos bona perdidere 
et ultimis mersere supplictis !’ Flor. i 47 
(iii 12) 8 ‘illae opes atque diuitiae 
adflixere saeculi mores, mersamque 
uitiis suis quasi sentina rem publicam 
pessum dedere.’ Then this ablative dis- 
appears and mergere by itself means 
vuin, crush; and if an ablative is pre- 
sent it expresses that by which, not in 
which, the thing is whelmed: Liu. 
ix 18 ‘Alexandro nondum merso 
secundis rebus,’ Ouid. ¢rist. ili 11 38 
‘carnifici fortuna potest mea flenda 
uideri, | te tamen est uno iudice mersa 
parum,’ Vell. ii gt 3 ‘cum esset omni 
flagitiorum scelerumque  conscientia 
mersus, nec melior illi res familiaris 
quam mens foret,’ Sen. ¢e. 55 
‘ quotiens aliquos amicitiae Asinii Galli, 
quotiens Seiani odium, deinde amor 
mersevat,’ Luc. i 159 ‘publica belli | 
semina, quae populos semper mersere 
potentes,’ vi 8 ‘ placet alea fati | alteru- 
trum mersura caput,’ vii 655 ‘trahere 
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omnia secum | mersa iuuat gentesque 
suae miscere ruinae,’ viii 509 ‘ regesque 
timet, quorum omnia mersit,’ anth. 
Lat. Ries. 472 I ‘non satis est quod 
nos mergit furiosa iuuentus | transuer- 
sosque rapit fama sepulta probris,’ 
Sil. viii 287 ‘cernebat Paulus... labi, 
mergente sinistro | consule, res pessum- 
que dari,’ Iuu. x 57 ‘ quosdam praeci- 
pitat subiecta potentia magnae | inui- 
diae, mergit longa atque insignis hon- 
orum | pagina’ (compare Cic. pro Sull. 
87 ‘rei publicae praectpitanti subueni, 
patriam demersam extuli’), xiii 8 ‘ut 
mediocris | iacturae te mergat onus,’ 
Plin. 2.4. ix 67 ‘nullusque prope iam 
mortalis aestimatur pluris quam qui 
peritissime censum domini mergit’; 
Verg. Aen. vi 615 ‘ne quaere doceri 
. .. quae forma uiros fortunaue mersit’ 
is not easily intelligible but appears to 
contain another example. So mersare 
in Lucr. v 1008 ‘tum penuria deinde 
cibi languentia Jeto| membra dedit, 
contra nunc rerum copia mersat’; so 
demergere in Hor. carm. iii 16 13 ‘conci- 
dit auguris | Argiui domus ob lucrum | 
demersa exitio, Sen. Med. 528 ‘his 
adice Colchos, adice et Aeeten ducem, | 
Scythas Pelasgis iunge:  demersos 
dabo’; and so Bamrifew and xatatov- 
tite in Greek, Lobeck Soph. Ai. 
PP- 357 Sq- 

It will be noticed that in these 
examples the metaphor signifies ruin 
of fortune or health or character: 
Priap. 65 1 is singular, so far as I 
know, in extending it to material 
destruction, such as laying a row of 
lilies flat. The French abimer has 
acquired and often enjoys this mean- 
ing, as in Hugo Les Misérables v 13 
‘j’ai eu tort d’abimer le chapeau de ce 
monsieur.’ 


A. E. HousMAN. 


SOME CODICES VOSSIANI AND 


In a Berlin Programm? on the text 
of Book xv., the testimony of Nicolaus 
Heinsius, that at xv. 804 ‘Aeneaden’ 
is the reading of a ‘Codex Vossianus’ 
of the poem, was dismissed as ‘ falsch’ 


THE METAMORPHOSIS OF OVID. 


by Dr. Hugo Magnus, who arrived some- 
what hastily at this conclusion on ascer- 
taining from Dr. de Vries that the three 
MSS. of the Metamorphosis, from the 
library of Vossius, now at Leyden,? read 


1 Studien zur Uberlieferung und Kritik der 
AMetamorphosen Ovids (Berlin, 1893). 


? These three Vossiani are quite distinct 
from the three MSS. of the Metamorphosis— 


is 
‘ 
‘ 
‘ 


‘illa deum,’ ‘etheri .. .,’ and ‘etherea’ 
respectively. Happily, however, the 
Bodleian possesses the very volume in 
which Heinsius entered, in his own 
handwriting, not only a collation but 
also a description of the Vossianus in 
question, evidence which both estab- 
lishes the truth of his statement and 
enables us to ide tify beyond a doubt 
this ‘Codex Vossianus’ with a MS. now 
in the British Museum, viz. Harleianus 
2732. The Bodleian Ovid, which we 
may call X, is an Aldine of 1533, and 
in the catalogue is described, pro- 
visionally, as ‘No. 640 of Poetae in 
8vo and Bibliotheca Heinsiana.’ X 
contains collations by N. H. of many 
MSS., four of them Vossiani, viz. G, H, 

From information which Dr. de Vries 
has very kindly sent me it would seem 
that G and I are both at Leyden in 
the Bibliotheek der Rijks- Universiteit, 
numbered Quarto 25 (‘olim A. Tur- 
nebi’) and Oct. 51 respectively. G is 
the MS. from which Heinsius adopted 
tingitur at iv. 21, and it appears 
to offer placentior (edgvecrépa, Plan. 
cf. i. 527) at v. 603. De Vries regards 
it as ‘of little value.’ The description 
in X runs thus: ‘Codex Vossianus D 
annorum qui Turnebi fuit. primus 
liber manu recentiori scriptus fuit.’ I 
is somewhat featureless (see the colla- 
tion of Book xv. made by De Vries 
for Magnus, op. cit.); but it is not quite 
clear that I and Oct. 51 are one and 
the same MS., for De Vries speaks of 
all three Leyden Vossiani as ‘com- 
plete,’ whereas I, teste Heinsio, lacked 
the first book and part of the second.} 
“I = codex Vossianus eiusdem aetatis. 
incipit, lib. ii. fab. Calistus’ (sic). Of 
the third Leyden MS. (‘ Quarto 61’)— 
the MS. which has ‘illa deum’ at 
xv. 804 (see C. R. xxvii. 257 f.)}—there 
is no collation in X. Either N. H. col- 


viz., ‘ BPL. 95-96’ (saec. xiii) and ‘ BPL.’s 97’ 
(saec. xiv)—in the general collection of the Ley- 
den University Library (=the ‘tres Leidenses ’ 
cited from time to time by Heinsius and Bur- 
mann), for description of which see Codices 
MSS. Lugduni Batavorum (E. J. Brill, 1912). 

’ ‘Further, I had at vii. 155 “ sibi” for “ ubi” 
(“ut coniecit” Merkel), a reading which, De 

nes reports, is not to be found in either of the 
Leyden Vossiani.’ 
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lated the MS. into another volume or 
he had the reading from some other 
source, perhaps from Vossius himself, 
who duly noted it, with a few excerpts, 
in the margin of his Ovid which is now 
in the Bodleian. These three Leyden 
Vossiani are all assigned by De Vries 
to the thirteenth century. Heinsius, it 
may be noted, tended to overestimate 
the age of his MSS.; f is described 
thus: ‘ Fragmentum eiusdem’ (sc. Vossii) 
‘pari aetate, quod incipit lib. i. fab. 
Ius et desinit initio lib. viii.’ The frag- 
ment, which is not known at Leyden, 
deserves honourable mention as the 
only MS. which has (or had) vi. 200 
in its right place, the place to which 
it was restored e coniectura by Gronovius. 
A selection from f’s readings may be 
added here. 

Book ii. 1g at clivo. 62 non regit 
hos. 87 repugnat herinis. 200 sensere. 
412 comam cui. 422 ut fessam vidit 
(‘lege ut fessam videt’ N. H.). 437 
quive Iovem. 471 hoc unum restabat. 
518 Est aliquid cur quis Iunonem 
(unde ‘ Estre aliquid’ etc. N. H.). 743 
Pleionaeque genus ego sum. Book iii. 
31 aquis ibi conditus. 187 abstitit (wt 
comecit Ellis). 202 vox ulla fuit. 291 
est omisit. 396 attenuant. 641 furor 
egit Opheltes (Opheltes ex silentio). 665 
distringunt. Book iv. 150 dabit hoc 
in vulnere vires. 715 lucentia. Book v. 
49 formam. 70 abigitque (‘ fortasse 
abditque’ N. H.). 266 floribus undas. 
267 studiisque. 365 digna deae certe. 
349 tentatque. 555 mixtae. 619 Dic- 
tynna. Book vi. 19g von tamen, etc., 
‘post hunc versum f legit illum hoc 
modo “ Latonae turba quae quantum 
distat ab orba” optime nisi quod quo 
legendum’ N. H. 203 tacita veneran- 
tur numina mente (ex Vergilio Aen. i. 
5027). Book vii. 115 nec ignes (ut 
videtur). 116 anhelatus. 155 in in- 
gentes oculos. 234 et iam nona dies. 
498 ramumque forens. 616 isse sub 
ampl. Aeg. Asop. ignem. 636 et pro- 
mittere idem. 680 telum_ iactabile. 
777 excussae. 

This brings us to H,a MS. of marked 
individuality, ‘H = Codex Vossianus 
eiusdem aetatis. usque ad fabulam 
Leucothoes libro iv. mutilus erat non- 
nullis tamen manu adscriptis recentiori. 
adscriptis denuo. est hiatus lib. vi. 
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initio fab. Prognes usque lib. viii. 
oratione Althaeae.’? 

This is the Vossianus from which 
N. H_ records ‘Aeneaden conatur’ at 
xv. 804. 

Turning to Harleianus 2742 (saec. 
xiii.), you notice at once that the first six 
folia are in a much later hand than the 
rest, and on examination find that they 
contain only portions of the earlier 
books; 7.e. ‘usque ad fabulan Leuco- 
thoes libro iv. mutilus est.’ The 
original hand begins on the recto of 
fol. 7 at iv. 207. Passing on, you find 
at fols. 13 and 14 great holes in the 
vellum which have destroyed two inches 
by two inches of the text, and after 
fol. 20 a gap: for 20v ends with vi. 416 
—i.e. ‘initio fab. Prognes’—and 21r 
opens with viii. 507—1.e. ‘ oratione 
Althaeae.’ ‘Two quaternions are lost. 
‘There are many “glosses” in the 
margins, and on fol. rr the name of 
a former owner, ‘‘ Alexander Betavius, 
senator Parisiensis,” with the date 1645.’ 
Wanley had the volume rebound. 

The quality of the MS. may be 
gauged by the excerpts from its text 
of Book xv. published by Professor 
Housman in the Journal of Philology, 
xxii. 154 ff.,and used, with somewhat con- 
tradictory acknowledgments, by Magnus 
in his recent edition of the poem (see 
pp. xxiii and 3). The agreement be- 
tween the text of H and the text of e 
(Mr. Housman’s symbol for Harl. 2742) 
—viewed in connexion with the evi- 
dence of the lacunae—is too complete 
to admit any doubt as to their identity. 
Unfortunately the MS. does not appear 
to be of exceptional value.2 But, like 
so many of the ‘deteriores,’ it has its 
good things, ¢.g. ‘momenta (suprascript 
ni)’ at xi. 285. In the same book ‘In- 
stabilesque arcus’ (line 177) may demand 
consideration—unless ‘ arcus’ has arisen 
from ‘aurcs,’ t.e. ‘aures.’ At v. 590, for 


1 To M. Craster, of the Bodleian Library, | 
owe some assistance in deciphering this de- 
scription and the suggestion that the second 
‘adscriptis’ is a dittography. N. H. hesitated 
between two phrases (‘manu adscr. rec.’ and 
‘adscr. denuo’), and failing to decide which 
fitted fitted the facts more aptly left them both 
standing. 

? Magnus follows it against the rest at 
xv. 570 as well as at 804. 


the meaningless ‘(g)natas’ of the Vulgate 
it has the ‘ varia lectio gratas (ut comiecit 
Hellmuth),’ adopting which we might 
do well to transpose lines 590 and 591 
and to read the passage thus: ‘ Invenio 
sine vertice aquas, sine murmure 
euntes| . . . quas tu vix ire pu- 
tares | sponte sua; gratas ripis decli- 
vibus umbras | cana salicta dabant 
nvtritaque populus unda.’ In any case 
‘ gratas’ is right beyond a peradventure. 
And the confusion between ‘ gnatas’ 
and ‘ gratas’ here helps us to emend with 
something like certainty at xiii. 602, 
‘veluti cum flumina gratas | exhalant 
nebulas, nec sol admittitur infra.’ 
‘Gratas,’ a mere epitheton ornans, became 
first ‘per errorem gnatas’ and then ‘ metri 
gratia natas.’ Thearchaic form ‘gnatus’ 
is frequent in the MSS. of the poem. 
But the chief interest of the MS. lies 
in its reading ‘Aeneaden,’ at xv. 804, 
which, so far as we know, is unique; 
‘Aeneadem (i.e. en eadem!)’ is a very 
different matter. On this line there is 
so much divergence in the MSS. that 
we can hardly hope to recover the 
truth. Since discussing the passage 
before in this Review I have seen a 
remarkable variant in a MS. in the 
Laurentian Library at Florence, Codex 
Strozzianus 120 (the alter Strozza of 
Heinsius),® written, so Signor Rostagno 
considers, in Upper Italy towards the 
end of saec. xii—‘ ‘Tum citharea suum 
palma percussit utraque | pectus et 
etherea—nube.” Haec in textu; in 
margine ‘‘at pectus et hanc nube moli- 
tur condere cede<m.>’ As to ‘palma,’ 
éméyw—noting, however, with Mr. 
Garrod that the best MSS. almost 
without exception have ‘suum ’—not 
‘manu’: ‘manu in F’ is from the second 
hand: but the variants ‘sed tandem (h), 
aeth<erea se in vasura man. altera> 
de<m> sic F, <a>>eneadem codd. non- 
nul.’ look very like corruptions of a text 
containing either ‘eadem’ or ‘ eandem,’ 
which in the Strozzian variant has first 
changed places with ‘nube’ and then 
been assimilated to ‘caedem’ in 802. 


3 See footnote. The prior Strozza (saec. 
xii. zneuntis) of Heinsius is also in the Lauren- 
tian Library. Among other notable readings it 
has ‘ delo creteque’ at xv. 541 and ‘ accenseor 
at xv. 546. 
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This use of ‘idem’ is Ovidian (cf. iv. 593 
and v. 205), and the indications point to 
‘hunc eadem molitur condere nube’ or 
‘en eandem—nubem’ as possibilities 
worth weighing.” } 

But to resume: e came into Lord 
Harley’s collection on October 22, 
1725,7 1.€. it was one of the large num- 
ber of MSS. purchased for him on that 
day by Wanley from John James Zam- 
boni, and should therefore be added to 
the list contained in Professor A. C. 
Clark’s account of the transaction in 
the Classical Review for October, 1891, 
vol. v. p. 365 ff.2 But—‘que diable 
venait-il faire dans cette galére?’ The 
simplest explanation is that Voss had 
lent the MS. to Graevius, and that on 
his death in 1689 it remained in the 
Bibliotheca Graeviana. In earlier days, 
when Heinsius was editing the Meta- 
morphosis, Graevius owned apparently 
only one MS. of the poem.* 

In his sale catalogue ® he is credited 
with two, viz. ‘ No. 28, Ovidii Metamor- 
phosis in pergameno’? = S the Codex 
Graevii proper); and ‘No. 22, Ovid. 
Met. cum glossis in pergameno’ (? = the 
borrowed Vossianus, now Harleianus 
2742). He had alsoa Fragment (No. 54, 
Fragmenta Ciceronis de officitis .. . 
Ovidii Metamorph. et Euclydis Geome- 
trica’), and in Harleianus 2610 the 
British Museum possesses a very notable 
Fragment (= i.—iii. 1-622. saec. X. ex- 
euntis),®° which came into Lord Harley’s 


1 For ‘éadem’ as a disyllable there is the 
authority of Virgil, but ‘éandem’ I do not re- 
member to have met elsewhere except in 
Accius (apud Nonium s.v. ‘vesci’)‘.. . accumbat 
mensam aut eandem oescatur dapem.’ Yet 
another possibility is ‘oectus et hunc molitur 
eadem condere sube,’ ‘ eadé’ having fallen out 
before ‘ cddere.’ 

* The date is entered on the first page in 
Wanley’s hand, ‘ 20 die Octobris, 1725’ (sic). 

3 * The Library of J. G. Graevius.’ 

* This he lent to Heinsius, who named it S 
(‘S=Codex Joh. Georgii Graevii, 400 annorum’), 
and has left us its readings registered under the 
siglum in X. It is the MS. from which he 
restored ‘ vi? for ‘ut’ at vi. 690/691 and ‘ulula- 
tibus’ at vii. 190. 

5 British Museum, Department of Printed 
Books, 126a 16. 


°*Cod. Harleianus 2610. . . scriptus est, 


ut opinatur E. M. Thompson, cui submissa est 
Cura codicum qui in Museo Britannico seruante, 
exeunte fere saeculo X., in Germania’ (R. Ellis, 
Anecd. Oxon., class. ser., vol. i., part v., p. Vv). 


NO. CCLII. VOL, XXIX. 


collection on that same 2oth October, 
1725, and which Professor Clark there- 
fore traces to the Library of Graevius. 
If he is right, the fragment clearl 

formed part of this volume (viz. G oe 
which we must assume to have been 
broken up by Wanley, who then had 
the Ovid rebound with two other 
classical fragments and the Euclydis 
Geometrica incorporated with some 
Arithmetica to form what is now 
Harleianus 3595.’ The ‘fragmentum 
Ciceronis de officits’ is not accounted 
for as yet.) 

But the question cannot be considered 
as finally settled. Voss, according ta 
the hand-written catalogue of his MSS. 
(B. M., Egerton MS. 2260, fol. 150 vo.), 
had an ‘Ovidii Metamorphosis vetustiss.,’ 
which has disappeared. Harl. 2610 is 
the oldest known MS. of any consider- 
able portion of the poem.® 

The Graevius catalogue does not 
mention the age of No. 54, and the 
Voss catalogue does not speak of the 
‘ vetustiss.’ as a fragment. But readers 
of Wanley’s Diary and Note-book® will 
remark that he had his eye on Voss’s 
MSS., or some of them, as ‘things 
proper for the Library in the hands of 
particular persons.’ 

The problem is further complicated 
by the fact that the fragmentum Voss- 
tanum mentioned above has also dis- 
appeared—had disappeared, apparently, 
before Voss’s death, since it is not 
mentioned in his catalogue. And Har- 
leianus 2610 was unknown to Heinsius, 
who yet was in touch with both Graevius 
and Vossius, to the former of whom he 
owed knowledge of (and permission to 


See also Journal of Philology, xii. 65 ff. The 
discovery and discussion of this MS. was Ellis’ 
chief contribution to the study of the Metamor- 
phosts. 

7*Harl. 3595. Boethi Artis Arithmeticae 
libr. ii.—de Musica [G(raevianus) 8] — Geo- 
metriae Euclidis libr. it’ sic *[G. 54]’ (Clark, 
op. cit., p. 371. 

8 ais certainly, A and possibly, ninth cen- 
tury ; but they are mere fragments, and in other 
respects are out of the question. 

® Lansdowne MS. 677. 

10 The entry under date May, 1722, has 
not escaped me, but it is too vague to be 
regarded as closing this avenue of enquiry. 
Harleianus 2610 is a Quarto, and Wanley had 
not then seen the MSS., but only a list of them, 
from which ‘they seem to be,’ etc. 
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collate) the two Erfurdt MSS. This 
he states in so many words in X. 

The upshot of this inquiry is that we 
need more light on the codices Voss- 
tani of the poem. What has become 
of the fragmentum Vossianum ? } 


1 I note for what it is worth the fact that 
Graevius, according to his catalogue, possessed 
in MS. the ‘ Observationes Gronovii in Meta- 
morphosin Ovidii’ (G. 92). Now the restora- 
tion of vi. 200 to its proper place in the text 
was one of Gronovius’ most brilliant contribu- 
tions to the criticism of the poem. If Graevius 
was interested in this particular problem, he 
may well have borrowed from Voss the frag- 
ment Vossianum (which alone among known 
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Why are there four MSS. of the 
Metamorphosis in the catalogue of V.’s 
Library and only three now at Leyden, 
which yet bought the collection entire ? 
Last—this is the point of supreme 
interest—if Vossius really possessed, as 
the evidence would indicate, an ‘ Ovidii 
Metamorphosis vetustiss.,’ can the manu- 
script be traced ? Was it or was it not 
Harleianus 2610 ? 

D. A. SLATER. 


MSS. supports the conjecture) in order to 
satisfy a very natural curiosity as to the general 
character of the codex which confirmed his 
friend the critic. 


But this is a long shot. 


Clio Enthroned: a Study of Prose Form 
in Thucydides. By WALTER R. M. 
Lams. Large 8vo. rvol. Pp. xv +319. 
Cambridge: at the University Press, 
IgI4. I0s. net. 


TuHIs is a good book, and important. 
Most critics praise the intellect of 
Thucydides, but content themselves 
with mild and puzzled disapproval of 
his style. Realising the probability that 
style reflects intellect, Mr. Lamb asks 
us to withhold our disapproval until we 
have tried to understand. He has ana- 
lysed the stylistic methods, not only of 
Thucydides, but also of his contem- 
poraries, and, so far as is possible, of his 
predecessors. The result throws light 
upon the history of Greek prose, reveals 
in Thucydides ‘the ambition of pro- 
ducing not merely a truthful document 
but a vigorous and impressive witness of 
the truth,’ and points a way towards a 
reasonable solution of the hitherto rather 
barren controversy as to the alleged 
interpolation of the text. Finally, the 
revelation of method and purpose in the 
style makes it easier to understand the 
intellectual greatness of the history. 

At the outset Mr. Lamb thought it 
necessary to refute the plausibilities of 
Mythistoria. It may be doubted whether 


REVIEWS 


CLIO ENTHRONED. 


Mr. Cornford himself still finds Thucy- 
dides ignorant of politics and blind 
to economics, misled by superstition, 
capable of sacrificing, deliberately or 
unconsciously, the truth of event to the 
exigencies of drama. If so, he will find 
food for reflection here. But I hope the 
refutation is unnecessary. I should 
willingly sacrifice this wholesome and 
entertaining demonstration that Thucy- 
dides is not what he is not, for a more 
complete discussion of his mind and 
purpose as they really are. Had Mr. 
Lamb substituted for his just exposure 
of Mythistoria a chapter on the arrange- 
ment of the subject-matter of the his- 
tory, he would, I think, have been wise. 
By insisting upon the imaginative value 
of the so-called digressions concerning 
Pausanias and Themistocles (p. 17), and 
upon the fine political psychology which 
makes relevant the episode of Har- 
modios and Aristogeiton (p. 78), Mr. 
Lamb suggests a method by which he 
might have laid a broader foundation for 
his later argument. In the arrangement 
of his material, as in style, Thucydides 
used art, not always perfect, but always 
intelligent and deliberate; and the art is 
the servant of intellect, displaying, not 
distorting or concealing, truth. Con- 
sider, for example, Book III., broken up, 
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according to Dionysius, with whom Mr. 
Lamb very nearly agrees, ‘into mere 
small change.’ Mr. Lamb might have 
pointed out, if he had not been hurrying 
to the conflict with Mythistoria, that, at 
any rate, chapters 1-88 have an artistic 
arrangement which is also historically 
significant. Dionysius complains that 
the treatment is disjointed ; that no epi- 
sode is completed before another is 
begun. He does not realise the purpose. 
Of course the framework is provided by 
the division of summer and winter. But 
there is more art than Dionysius sees. 
In the Iliad, when Achilles has with- 
drawn to his tent, you are allowed for a 
time to forget him. Then, when you 
suddenly hear that he is still angry, still 
withdrawn, you realise the length of his 
absence, how much he is missed by the 
fighters, how much he must long for the 
fight. That kind of effect is produced 
by the splitting up of the agony of 
Plataea and Mytilene, and the sudden 
reminder of Potidaea. Moreover, the 
artist has contrived, as if by the acci- 
dental connivance of his annalistic 
method, to present together on his moral 
canvas three significant scenes; the end 
of Mytilene (the crime so narrowly 
escaped by Athens), the end of Plataea 
(the crime of the Peloponnesians), and 
finally, the distraction of Corcyra (the 
criminal effect of war among oligarchs 
and democrats alike). Similarly, an 
analysis of Book I. would show how the 
historian uses his methodical scheme to 
throw into clear relief the fundamental 
principles which his narrative tends to 
illustrate and prove. When he is osten- 
sibly demonstrating no more than the 
comparative magnitude of the war—in 
the traditional manner of the story-teller 
magnifying his theme—he is actually 
informing us of the original causes of 
war, and teaching us the importance, 
first, of sea-power, then of that economic 
struggle to which superficial critics 
have thought him blind. 

With Mr. Lamb’s notion of the part 
played by the speeches I entirely agree. 
‘So careful of the proportions of his 
whole picture’ is Thucydides, ‘that he 
leaves the methodical path of verified 
record, and boldly shows, in suggestive 
abstract, how he conceives the situation 
to have ‘‘ reasoned out” itself.’ I agree 
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also that it was the vogue of such poli- 
tical discussion which gave Thucydides 
the opportunity for this new employ- 
ment of ‘the venerable form of epic 
speech.’ Much of the language which 
seemed to Mr. Cornford to show that 
Thucydides was obsessed by super- 
stition is probably the reflection of the 
actual current use of such language as 
rhetorical commonplace. Most illumi- 
nating, for example, is the remark that 
‘the most natural explanation’ of the 
verbiage in the Melian dialogue is, firstly, 
that there was a great deal of empty 
verbiage going on at Athens; secondly, 
that all Greece was aware that ‘for this 
grim business it had been employed to 
dress up the nakedness of a foregone 
conclusion.’ But I think that Mr. Lamb 
would have made his argument stronger 
if he had included in his preliminary 
discussion an investigation of the part 
played by these commonplaces in the 
earlier moralising poetry. He rightly 
denies (pp. 26-28) that Thucydides was 
insensible to poetry. In regard to de- 
tails he occasionally mentions Pindaric 
themes, to which the intellectual method 
has given new form and significance. 
But more than this is needed. In gen- 
eral, in the speeches, the reasoned com- 
ment, Thucydides uses, in his own way, 
and for his own purpose, a body of pro- 
verbial morality which is used, in other 
ways and for other purposes, not only 
by sophists and orators, but also by 
tragic and lyrical poets. Justas Pindar 
is unintelligible to those who do not 
realise how familiar is the raw material, 
so the peculiar use made of the same 
material by Thucydides can only be 
estimated in its intellectual greatness by 
those who are aware that the material 
is commonplace. Just as for the narra- 
tive of the deed we trace the story-tell- 
ing tradition from Homer to Herodotus 
and Thucydides, so for the abstract 
reasoning: of the word we take cog- 
nisance of the series Hesiod, Solon, 
Theognis, Pindar, Simonides, and so on. 
When we are told, for instance, that we 
have misjudged Thucydides, from ignor- 
ing the ‘freshness and strength’ of his 
doctrine that reasonable precaution is a 
safer guide than confidence in luck, we 
look for a discussion of the doctrine of 
Sophrosyne(The Modest Mean,Cautious 
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Discretion, Deluded Self-Confidence) in 
its earlier, less intellectualised applica- 
tions. The profound analysis (III. 82, 2) 
of the moral effects of civil war, which 
corrupts good men because in civil war 
they have no choice but a choice of 
crimes, is characteristic of Thucydides: 
but the expressions used are to us diffi- 
cult because most of us have never 
understood the doctrine delivered by 
Simonides to Scopas. Such an investi- 
gation as I suggest would have its value 
also, for Mr. Lamb’s particular pur- 
pose, the appreciation of the style. 
In his chapter on Personification, 
though he is led away by the mirage of 
‘ origins,’ and is perhaps rather fantastic 
in his conception of Aeschylus, Mr. 
Lamb has clearly shown that it was for 
artistic purposes, not because of super- 
natural obsessions, that Thucydides 
‘energised with a personal activity 
almost any concept that might claim the 
chief interest of the moment.’ But the 
reader would, I think, have been helped 
by a quieter and simpler preliminary 
statement. Mr. Lamb himself might 
have been helped by the effort of making 
it. The liberties which Thucydides takes 
with language, the shifts of construction, 
and something too of the ‘ clashing and 
drumming’ of which we hear so much, 
are made possible, partly by the fami- 
liarity of the raw material, partly by the 
fact that an audience inured to the dis- 
cipline of choral lyric is already able to 
cope with such liberties and shifts. 
Moreover, when Mr. Lamb proceeds, as 
I hope he will, to build a larger edifice 
on the foundations he has laid, he will 
find it necessary (having already estab- 
lished the use of heroic cadences, the 
growing preference for iambic and tro- 
chaic, and, in general, the attentiveness 
of Thucydides to rhythm), to take into 
account the larger schemes of Pindar, 
the nearest approach which the regu- 
larity of verse has made to the osten- 
sibly unstudied irregularity of prose. 
Much that Mr. Lamb calls ‘heroic,’ or 
‘iambic,’ or ‘trochaic,’ can best be 
appreciated if we recall the rhythms of 
the Pindaric dactylo-epitrite. 

For the main work, the study of the 
style, ‘a new instrument wielded by an 
original mind,’ ‘new modes of thought 
met and developed by the practice of a 
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growing skill,’ I have nothing but praise, 
The two most characteristic methods 
are vividly presented to us by a con- 
trast between I. 137, 2, ‘ straightforward 
story-telling,’ marked, however, by a ‘de. 
finite attempt to arrange the “running” 
style in some kind of order correspond- 
ing to the thought,’ and III. 82, where 
the words are elaborately ‘ drilled’ ina 
‘sudden endeavour to make the hearer 
realise, under a steady process of clash- 
ing and drumming—antithesis, parisosis, 
paromoiosis—the unique mental scene.’ 
We are then shown, by instances from 
historical fragments, the advance of early 
logography from the ‘ patchwork of little 
clauses’ towards ‘largeness and free- 
dom.’ The ‘ facile’ style of Herodotus is 
less helpful for the understanding of the 
normal narrative-style of Thucydides 
than the work of Hippocrates and his 
circle, very important material, whose 
importance for this purpose Mr. Lamb 
seems to be the first critic to discover. 
But ‘the text-book manner’ of Thucy- 
dides, with its ‘freedom and precision,’ 
its condensation, due ‘to a desire, not 
simply of brevity, but of stamping a 
strange phrase on the memory,’ its crea- 
tion of ‘a framework, holding in a com- 
pact yet regular order’ all the relevant 
ideas, is Thucydidean, not Hippocratean. 
Both experimenters have predecessors 
in this kind of work, the authors of an 
early didactic prose, Heracleitus especi- 
ally, and others of whose work we 
possess only fragments. 

The ‘stately method’ of Protagoras, 
convincingly reconstructed from Pla- 
tonic imitations and from some of the 
Hippocratean treatises, introduces more 
directly rhetorical influence; and the 
third stage is the vogue of the ‘ gallan- 
tries of Gorgiasm,’ which can ‘split a 
thought into two halves, polish each half 
with a distinctive word, and tie them up 
again with a jingle.’ Thucydides em- 
ploys all these methods, and though 
sometimes his experiments fail, his ac- 
chievement in all is great. ‘While he 
could see much folly and harm in the 
excessive vogue of Protagorean disputa- 
tion, he could make use of its formal 
precision for the conduct, in particular, 
of his terse reflective style.’ So again 
‘he saw that Gorgias and his school 
were working . . . towards an adaptation 
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of the charm of poetry to the service of 
truth and right.... The Euphuist 
could only pluck a few of the magic 
plumes, and strut in ludicrous glory. 
But Thucydides was able, and boldly 
chose, to summon the powers of poetry 
to support and recommend the grave 
discourse of reason.’ 

The importance of Mr. Lamb’s analy- 
sis for the problem of interpolation is 
evident. I hope I have suggested also 
how important it is for the understand- 
ing of Greek prose in general, of the 
mind of Thucydides, and of the relation 


of art to science in historical writing. 
He will have fulfilled the very high ex- 
pectations which his book has aroused, 
when he has given us also, as he is 
qualified to give, a complete and satis- 
factory translation of Thucydides; a 
larger study of his mind and art, as re- 
vealed, not only in his style and rhythm, 
but also in his arrangement of subject- 
matter and in his treatment of ideas; 
and a general history of the develop- 
ment of Greek prose. 
J. T. SHEPPARD. 


King’s College, Cambridge. 


HOMER: DICHTUNG UND SAGE. 


Homer: Dichtung und Sage. Erster 
Band. Ilias. By Eric BETHE. 
84" x 63”. Pp. x+374. Leipzig: 
Teubner, 1914. M. 8. 


TuIs is a work which will cause both 
satisfaction and disappointment, dya 
xdppa Kat adyos, to the Unitarian and 
the Dissector of Homer alike. For 
Dr. Bethe’s thesis in this first volume is 
this, that the Iliad is an artistic unity, 
designed and executed by one individual. 
But then he affirms that it is not the 
creation of a genius, but the toilsome 
production of a man of intelligence—no 
mere Stiimper—who has, with artistic 
tact and considerable aptitude for com- 
position—he was kein Kleber und Flicker 
—welded together into one grand and 
beautifully arranged whole a mass of 
poems, differing in origin, extent, and 
purpose, by lopping, altering, and add- 
ing to them. Ina second volume, which 
is to deal with the Cyclics and the 
Odyssey, grounds are to be given for the 
belief that this ‘ author of our Iliad’ was 
an Athenian of the sixth century. An 
explanation will also be expected of the 
fact that this Athenian died to contem- 
poraries and posterity, as soon as he 
had given to his people an epic which 
they took to their hearts at once and 
cherished as a supreme national treasure. 
This is unquestionably a serious diffi- 
culty, and it is one which Finsler and 
others who believe in much the same 
floruit have not sought to mitigate. It 
will be futile to lead us up carefully, as 


Dr. Bethe does in Book I. (Vorfragen), 
from the day of the primeval Lied to the 
period of Buchepen, if we are to be left 
there in helpless contemplation of this 
blank impossibility. 

Book II. opens with a chapter which 
states the case for unity, based on the 
purpose, arrangement, and articulation, 
the balance, symmetry, and parallelism, 
and the art of controlling and combining 
material, which are apparent through- 
out the epic. The subject also is one. 
The Wrath of Achilles and its conse- 
quences penetrate the whole poem, 
which cannot be reduced to an Achilleid. 
The books usually proscribed are not 
merely in place; they are essential, and 
their removal would destroy the equili- 
brium. The poem is a true Iliad, in 
the construction of which design is to 
be traced from the first book to the last. 

But it would be rash to conclude from 
this that the Iliad is in all parts the 
original work of one poet. That is a 
present tendency of Homeric study, but 
it is, Dr. Bethe thinks, only a hasty 
assumption, and a result of the reaction 
against the old ‘blind mania for dis- 
memberingand mangling.’ Only analysis 
can show to what the unity of the poem 
is due. If that discloses irreconcilable 
contradictions in detail, then Dr. Bethe 
sees no other possible explanation than 
this, that the author of the Iliad, while 
working with firm hand according toa 
great plan, at the same time made use 
of older poems. 

There was a time when the explana- 
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tion was that Small Lays had been 
strung together, and not always by a 
firm hand, but Dr. Bethe finds his own 
view confirmed by a dissection of the 
poem. He is precisely ‘the analytic 
reader in hot search of discrepancies’ 
that Andrew Lang fought. His starting- 
point is the ‘Great Discrepancy,’ as it 
has been called, between the character 
of Achilles in the gth J/iad and that 
presented in the 11th and 16th. But, 
except for very forcible, and very able, 
reiteration of the depth and impassability 
of the psychological chasm, there is 
nothing new, unless it be the quotation 
of a bit of I/. i. 231, odtidavoiow dvac- 
ges, with the most questionable asser- 
tion that this refers to the chiefs and 
not to the host. The first word of the 
part not quoted, dnuoB8dpos, might have 
given Dr. Bethe pause. But no dis- 
cussion of the matter can possibly be 
complete that neglects Andrew Lang’s 
great vindication.| That is not a 
demonstration which can be taken as 
indicating what Dr. Bethe, with remark- 
able coolness, imputes to his adversaries 
on this point, ‘the courage of despair.’ 
Nor is he more satisfying on another 
great Iliadic crux, the Wall. We cannot 
allow that, when the Wall is not ex- 
pressly mentioned, the particular poet 
concerned did not know it had played a 
part in the Troica, or that, when it is 
mentioned and the mention is incon- 
venient, the reference may be pooh- 
poohed or explained as an Einschaltung. 
These are two samples of the big 
things, matters of old, old controversy, 
regarding which Dr. Bethe has to con- 
vert a large public. A third point that 
may be cited is Dr. Bethe’s very own. 
He reproduces his well-known essa 
entitled Hektors Abschied, and would 
have us believe there was a separate 
epic poem on that subject. But the 
hypothesis was severely criticised when 
it first appeared, and its presentation in 
this volume in no way strengthens it. 
And of course, in addition to such 
questions of cardinal interest, there are 
many others of minor importance, but 
all affording plenty of scope for differ- 


1 Mr. Smyth’s excellent addition to it had 
no doubt not been published when Dr. Bethe 
wrote. 
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ence of opinion, so that Dr. Bethe is in 
incessant conflict with other analysers, 
But what after all will provoke objection 
more surely is the evidence offered us of 
the adaptation of a number of epics, of 
which nothing was known till modern 
critics invented them and gave them 
names. Dr. Bethe recovers these, or 
their truncated and doctored remains, 
indicates the callidae juncturae, and 
demarcates the composer’s own Verbind- 
ungsstiicke, for the most part with easy 
confidence. But the general method is 
that of the old and discredited Higher 
Criticism, with greatly increased scope 
for personal appreciation in regard to 
the quality of the poetry, differences of 
style, the peculiar ways of poets and 
composer, and above all the motives 
which swayed the latter in the disposal 
of his materials. It is this subjective 
element, betrayed by many an unmig- 
lich, selbstverstandlich or vermuthlich, that 
weakens the proof and hinders convic- 
tion. And altogether one cannot resist 
the old feeling, that it has almost become 
a principle of this style of disintegrating 
criticism that any evidence will do to 
establish a Homeric proposition. 

The volume concludes with a delimi- 
tation of the Lay of the Wrath, in a 
section which evinces no sympathy with 
the new notion that this lay came last of 
all, and was the motif used to bind a 
number of others into an Iliad. On the 
contrary, it was an ancient poem, of 
some 1,500 verses, which had already 
suffered from the attentions of bards 
before the author of an Iliad made it the 
framework of his great epic. The re- 
marks in this section on the character- 
istics and contents of the old poem, such 
as the similes, the divine machinery, the 
female element and the ‘ hero-list,’ seem 
to be particularly open to adverse 
criticism. 

A third volume, it appears, is to deal 
with the Saga, and will be specially 
welcome, for we shall doubtless find in 
it a mature and comprehensive state- 
ment of the Saga-displacement cult, of 
which Dr. Bethe is the acknowledged 
hierophant, and which has an interest- 
ing history. But it has languished of 
recent years and needs revivification. 
And there should be, by all means, a 
fourth volume to deal with the language. 
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The final dissection of either epic will 
be that one which stands the linguistic 
test, and this latest distribution of 
authorshipseems to provide a rareoppor- 
tunity for confirmation a posteriort by 
means of the language. 

A priori one cannot say that the 
origin propounded seems a likely one for 
a poem so glorious in form and struc- 
ture as the Iliad is to Dr. Bethe, and the 
difficulty which one feels is well illus- 
trated by a metaphor which he himself 
employs. ‘The builder of the Iliad,’ he 
says, ‘did not build with stone fresh 
from the quarry, but converted smaller 
buildings already existing into a mighty 
castle (zu einem gewaltigen Schlosse um- 
gebaut), according to a great uniform 
plan.’ But surely in such a case men 
knock the old structures to bits and use 
the materials. If they built them in 
bodily with alterations, the result would 
be a quaint and a sorry conglomerate, 
and that is just the kind of performance 
which we should expect from Dr. Bethe’s 
Verfasser. In this metaphor we see for 
the moment what Dr. Mackail has 
called ‘the deep-seated confusion be- 
tween two things, a poem and a story 
or stories—many already the subject of 
skilled poetical treatment—on which the 
poem was founded,’ the old conflict, in 
fact, between Epos and Saga, compositio 
and materies. 

The volume will probably be found to 
be too German for foreign taste. It is 
thoroughly German in method, of 
course, and in loyalty to the Wolf- 
begotten idea that there is something 
wrong with the Iliad. It is German also 
in its exclusiveness. There is not, I 
think, a single reference in the Analysis 
to any French or Italian authority, and 
those to British, American, and Dutch 
treatises are extremely few, and nearly 
all of them extremely brief. I have not 
met the names of Monro, Lang, Allen, 
or Stawell. One cannot admit that 
German criticism of Homer is so pre- 
eminent tiber Alles as this would imply. 
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It has had many a hard word said of it 
in recent times, and not the least bitter 
were from those of its own household. 

One thing we are forbidden to say of 
such criticism, that its results differ 
extraordinarily. Yet one cannot help 
saying thus much. It has given us 
theories of Small Lays, of Kernels and 
Expansions, of Achilleids and extended 
Achilleids, of a Lay of the Wrath that 
was a kernel, and a Lay of the Wrath 
that was the shell in which was gathered 
the ‘poetry about Troy,’ and of an 
Iliad that was a Traditional Book, that 
may have been recited in the tenth 
century, and went on growing for cen- 
turies, that is, during a period when, 
according to Dr. Bethe and Dr. Miilder, 
there was no Iliad at all, the former’s 
Verfasser and the latter’s genuine Dich- 
tey not having arisen. Of course any 
one of these explanations of an ad- 
mittedly great work of art may prove to 
be the right one. But what is certainly 
strange is that they should all be the 
outcome of contemplation of the same 
old stock Unebenheiten, the very exist- 
ence of which is strenuously denied by 
other high authorities, who adhere to 
Dr. Jevons’ opinion that a poetical, as 
distinguished from a logical, incon- 
sistency has yet to be found. If we 
cannot say tempus desistere pugnae, we 
may at least be permitted to hope that 
the Last of the Hypotheses has now 
been propounded, and that those inter- 
ested may brace themselves to the task 
of selecting one or rejecting all. 

The Index is meagre. The excellent 
example set by Rothe and Drerup in 
this respect might be borne in mind 
when the work iscomplete. The follow- 
ing misprints may be noted. For ‘A 
331,’ p. 75 #., read ‘A 231’; for ‘A und 
T,’ p. 182, ‘I und T’; for ‘meeting,’ 
p. 281 ., ‘mutiny’; for ‘ Guilb., p. 360 
n., ‘Gilb.’; and for ‘G. Roethe,’ p. 369 
n., ‘C. Rothe’ (cf. p. 353 1.) 

A. SHEWAN. 
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OVID, HEROIDES AND AMORES. 


Ovid, Heroides and Amores. With an 
English translation by GRANT 
SHOWERMAN, Professor of Latin in 
the University of Wisconsin. (The 
Loeb Classical Library.) Pp. 524. 
Heinemann, 1914. 5s. net. 


THOUGH this new literal translation of 
the Heroides and Amores does not attain 
to any special grace of style, it is less 
bald than Riley’s by no means con- 
temptible version in Bohn’s series. To 
represent Ovid, a prince of stylists, 
adequately in a language not his own 
is an almost impossible task. To those 
who have forgotten their Ovid, or are 
making his acquaintance for the first 
time, the new version will be helpful; 
but it must be used with caution, for 
it is by no means perfect. Words are 
sometimes omitted; thus H. vi. 66 
ventus concava vela tenet is rendered ‘ the 
wind bellies out the sail,’ which ignores 
the word tenet and mistranslates vela as 
singular. H. x. 15 adductis sonuerunt 
pectora palmis is rendered ‘my palms 
resounded upon my breasts,’ which 
ignores adductis. Sometimes the read- 
ing translated is not that of the text, 
as ii. 122 quaeque patent oculis litora lata 
mets. Here the translation ‘ where’er 
the sea-view opens broad before my 
eyes’ is a rendering of the reading 
quaque patent oculis aequora lata meis. 
Am. I. xii. 19 tlla dedit turpes ravis 
bubonibus umbras is the reading of the 
text; but the translation ‘it gave its 
foul shade to hoarse horned owls’ ren- 
ders the reading raucis. Sometimes 
tenses are incorrectly represented: thus 
H. vi. 18 obsequium, maneo si tua, grande 
tuli is rendered ‘I shall think myself 
treated with all indulgence, so I remain 
yours.” But ¢uli is perfect. The 
meaning is ‘If I remain your wife, I 
have won your high devotion.’ Am. I. 
xii. 26 the imperfect fleret translated 
‘weeps’ should be ‘ wept.’ 

The translator’s scholarship is at 
times faulty: a more careful study of 
Palmer and Shuckburgh’s editions of the 
Heroides and Némethy’s of the Amores 
would have removed many shortcom- 
ings. I ignore Brandt’s ambitious com- 


mentary on the Amores which provokes 
disgust on account of the author’s lewd. 
ness, which leaves no depths of ob- 
scenity ancient or modern unexplored. 
I give a few examples of faulty scholar- 
ship. H. i. 1 hanc tua Penelope lento 
tibt mittit, Ulixe. Here lento is trans- 
lated ‘slow of return,’ which it does 
not mean. What it does mean is ‘cold- 
hearted,’ ‘indifferent,’ as in i. 66 wubi 
lentus abes ? where Showerman’s trans- 
lation ‘where do you idly tarry,’ is 
also wrong. So also in ii. 23 and viii. 18, 
in both which places the translation is 
incorrect. H. ii. 17 scelerate is mis- 
translated ‘wretched man.’ It means 
‘ you criminal’ or ‘ wicked man,’ and is 
rightly translated ‘ wicked’ in H. x. 35. 
H. x. 26 hinc scopulus raucis pendet 
adesus aquis is wrongly rendered ‘a 
cliff hangs over from it, gnawed into by 
deep-sounding waves.’ The Latin for 
‘a cliff’ is rupes: the word scopulus means 
‘a peaked rock.’ Ovid is describing a 
projecting rock protruding from the 
mountain. H. ii. 118 et cecinit maestum 
devia carmen avis is rendered ‘the bird 
that shuns the light chanted her mourn- 
ful note.’ But devia means ‘solitary.’ 
It is Gray’s ‘moping owl.’ H. vi. 31 
tua facta requirere coepi is rendered ‘I 
began to ask of your fortunes.’ Coepi 
means ‘I begin,’ and facta means 
‘exploits.. H. vi. 39, 40 singula dum 
narvat, studio cursuque loquendi | detegit 
ingenio vulnera nostra suo is awkwardly 
translated ‘while part by part he tells 
the tale, such, in the rushing eagerness 
of his speech, is his unconscious art 
that he lays bare my wounds.’ Studio 
cursuque loquendi at any rate should be 
translated ‘with eagerness and whirling 
words.’ Am. I. vill. 62 res est ingeniosa 
dare means not ‘ giving calls for genius’ 
but ‘talent shows itself in giving.’ 
Am. I. ix. 32 ingenti est experientis amor 
means not ‘love is for the soul ready 
for any proof’ but ‘love demands re- 
sourceful talent.’ Am.I.x. 15-16 et puer 
est et nudus Amor; sine sordibus annos 
| et nullas veste, ut sit apertus, habet 
means not ‘ Love is both a child and 
naked; his guileless years and lack of 
raiment are a sign that he is free,’ but 
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‘Love is a child and naked; a child 
without greed, unclothed to show his 
simple heart.’ Am. I. xii. 24 cognitor 
means not a ‘judge’ but an ‘attorney.’ 
The translation of H. vi. 83-88 is 
especially unsatisfactory : 
nec facie meritisque placet, sed carmina novit 
diraque cantata pabula falce metit. 
illa reluctantem cursu deducere lunam 
nititur et tenebris abdere solis equos ; 


illa refrenat aquas obliquaque flumina sistit ; 
illa loco silvas vivaque saxa movet. 


‘Her charm for you is neither in her 
beauty nor her merit; but you are 
made hers by the incantations she 
knows, by the enchanted blade with 
which she garners the baleful herb. She 
strives with the reluctant moon, to bring 
it down from its course in the skies, and 
makes hide away in shadows the steeds 
of the sun; she reins the waters in, and 
stays the down-winding stream; she 
charms life into trees and rocks, and 


moves them from their place.’ The 
plurals meritis and flumina become sin- 
gulars; the meaning of mititur and viva 
are misapprehended. I should trans- 
late the lines: ‘ Not by her beauty and 
deserts does she win your favour, but 
she is skilled in spells and cuts deadly 
grasses with enchanted knife. She 
assays to draw down the unwilling 
Moon from her course, and hide the 
Sun’s horses in darkness; she curbs 
the waters and stays winding rivers; 
she moves forests and virgin rocks from 
their place.’ Viva means ‘ natural,’ not 
‘artificial.’ Itisunpleasant to pick holes. 
These remarks are offered in the hope 
that revision in a later edition may 
remove faults from a version on which 
much trouble has evidently been be- 
stowed, and which is a spirited attempt 
to supply a translation for general use 
of these inimitable poems. 
S. G. OWEN. 


(1) Quintiliant, liber X., erkl. von 
E. BONNELL; 6te Aufl. von H. ROHL. 
(2) Vergils Gedichte erkl. von Tu. 
LapDEwic, C. SCHAPER und P. Dev- 
TIckE. II. Buch I.-VI. der Aneis. 
13te Aufl., bearb. von PAuL JAHN. 
341 pp. M. 3.20. (3) M. Tullii 
Ciceronis Orator erkl. von W. KROLL. 
228 pp. M. 2.80. (4) Ciceros Reden: 
Phil. III.-VI. 1zopp.; Phil. VII.-X. 
121 pp. M. 1.20 each volume. 
(5) Sophokles erkl. von F. W. 
SCHNEIDEWIN und A. Nauck; Aias, 
rote Aufl., neue Bearb. von L. RADER- 
MACHER, 196 pp.; Antigone, I1Ite 
Aufl., besorgt von EwaLp BRUHN. 
M. 2.20 each. (6) Cornelius Nepos 
erkl. von K. NIPPERDEY, in IIter 
Aufl. besorgt von K. WITTE. 
M. 3.40. (7) Thukydides erkl. von J. 
Cassen. Zweites Buch. 5te Aufi., 
= von J. STEUP. 330 pp. M. 
3.60. 


Excerpt the Quintilian, which is a 
school edition, these books will be 
useful to mature scholars. I propose 
to call attention very briefly to certain 
notable features. 


WEIDMANN’S SERIES. 


(2) It is worth while to keep this 
edition of Aen. I.-VI. beside the Sune 
commentaries, because it puts together 
in a small space the most important 
aids to interpretation, so that one can 
find what one wants at a glance. 
Jahn’s aim is to make it possible 
‘Vergil aus seinen Mustern und aus 
sich heraus zu verstehen.’ He has 
added considerably to the general stock 
of illustrative matter, especially from 
the Appendix Vergiliana. In general he 
gives references to Vergil himself and 
quotations from earlier and contem- 
porary poets. The bibliography of 
recent writings (p. 311) is useful; 
mention is made there and also in the 
Preface of Roiron’s Etude sur limagina- 
tion auditive de Virgile (Paris, 1908), 
‘ein sehr bedeutendes Werk iiber Vergils 
Selbstbenutzung.’ 

(3) Kroll’s commentary on the 
Orator, appropriately dedicated to 
Skutsch’s memory, is a new book 
replacing that of Otto Jahn. His 
special aim has been, he tells us, 
‘Ciceros rhetorische Theorie aus der 
Geschichte der griechischen Rhetorik 
zu erklaren und die griechischen Aequi- 
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valente fiir seine Terminologie zu finden.’ 
His notes on syntax, style, and rhythm 
are remarkably good. In the Introduc- 
tion (p. 13) he gives reasons for suppos- 
ing that Cicero’s interesting remarks on 
grammatical questions in §§ 149-164 
are borrowed from Varro. There are 
unfortunately many misprints, some of 
them of a troublesome kind, and the 
Index is incomplete; ¢g., in § 9, the 
text has ea quae sub oculos ipsa non cadunt, 
the note has eague as though Heer- 
degen’s conjecture eaque sub... non 
cadit had been adopted; similarly, in 
§ 183, the text has quamquam .. . 
videtur, but the note says that we have 
no right to change the MS. reading 
videatur, and refers to Cic. Fin. III. 10, 
and this again is doubtless a misprint 
for III. 70 (Quamquam . .. alii dicant). 
There is a vast amount of learning in 
the book, but it is not easy to find one’s 
way in the crowded notes. 

(4) Sternkopf’s edition of Phil. III.-X. 
is also a new piece of work continuing 
Halm’s edition of Phil. I.-II. Sternkopf 
is specially qualified for his task by his 
researches into the history of the times, 
published in Philologus and Hermes 
(notably the article on ‘ Die Verteilung 
Ger roémischen Provinzen vor dem 
Mutinensischen Kriege,’ Hermes, 1912). 
The notes treat chiefly of the subject- 
matter, but the language is not neg- 
lected. 

(5) The Ajax contains a general 


introduction to Sophocles, with some 
interesting remarks (pp. 15-21) on the 
language of tragedy. Mention may be 
made also of the list of recent writings 
(p. 5) which Radermacher has found 
useful. Bruhn is best known in this 
country by his admirable edition of 
the Bacchae in this series. Of Sophocles 
he has now edited O.T., Ant., El. He 
has also published an ‘Anhang,’ or 
Supplement, on the language of Sopho- 
cles, a handy little book of 170 pp. 
(Syntax 110 pp., Stilistik 32 pp., Lexi- 
cograph. etc. 20 pp.), in which one can 
easily find one’s way with the help of 
the Contents and Indices. In the notes 
to the plays space is often saved by 
reference to this volume. 

(6) The Cornelius Nepos, which now 
covers 300 pp.—the 8th edition has 
only Ig0 pp.—is useful both as to 
language and subject-matter. The 
Greek authorities are often quoted at 
length, and there is a good Introduc- 
tion (29 pp.). 

(7) Classen’s is a very full commen- 
tary, specially useful for the thorough- 
ness of the study of Thucydides’ 
language. Steup revised Book II. for 
the fourth edition (1889). Since then 
he has revised Books I. and III.-VIL., 
and the knowledge which he has gained 
in the course of his work has led him 
to recast and extend many of the notes. 

W. E. P. PANTIN. 


St. Paul’s School. 


EINHARD’S LIFE OF CHARLEMAGNE. 


Einhard’s Life of Charlemagne. The 
Latin text edited, with Introductions 
and Notes, by H. W. Garrop and 
R. B. MowaT. I vol. 73”x5”. Pp. 
Ix+82. 1 facsimile (frontispiece) and 
I map. Oxford: The Clarendon 
Press, 1915. 2s. 6d. net. 


THE Life of Charlemagne by his friend 
and counsellor Einhard enjoys a sin- 
gular and perhaps exaggerated fame 
among medieval biographies. Much of 
this reputation is due to its fortunate 
subject: a great personality of truth 
and legend is there enshrined. In the 


Middle Ages Charlemagne was the chief 


traditional hero of Western Europe. Its 
states were put together from the frag- 
ments of his Empire. Right and law 
and political conceptions were traced 
back to him. The deeds of his pala- 
dins, the rise and decay of his house, 
were the most widely spread theme of 
poem and tale. Nor does the modern 
historian rate him lower. The Em- 
peror sums up and closes the age of 
the intermingling of two populations, 
the barbaric Teutons and the once 
civilised Latins. From his time. on, 
we may say, the civilisation of the 
West is not a co-existence of jarring 
and disintegrating elements ; it becomes 
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atrue compound of them, a new unity 
developing in ways not inharmonious 
till it reaches its full growth in modern 
times. And on the course of medieval 
political life Charlemagne exercised a 
decisive influence. It was by his crea- 
tion of the Holy Roman Empire that 
St. Augustine’s ideal of the City of God 
on earth received its first medieval em- 
bodiment and was united, in startling 
contrast to St. Augustine’s view, with 
the memory of the peace and order 
and unity associated with the ancient 
Roman Empire. The dispute between 
Popes and Emperors for the rule over 
Christendom thus conceived had not 
begun in his day, but he prepared the 
material arena by his annexation of the 
Lombard Kingdom, and set the problem 
in political theory which each Power 
solved in its own fashion. 

Einhard’s work, too, has merits of its 
own which are specially obvious to a 
modern reader. It has classic form 
and proportion; it is not a straggling 
narrative, but a skilfully arranged and 
clear presentment of the man and his 
achievements. Its hero-worship gives 
it warmth and vigour. Its Latinity is 
good for its own time, and immeasure- 
ably superior to that of later centuries. 
Yet there are notable defects, too. The 
pure Latinity is obtained by continual 
Imitation of Suetonius’s Lives of the 
Caesars, and hence, perhaps, though 
the energies and habits of Charle- 
magne stand out clearly, for those 
small matters of word and thought 
by which a character becomes humanly 
alive we have to go to other sources. 
The King’s jokes, for instance, could 
hardly be translated into a Suetonian 
mosaic. Further, Einhard’s reserved 
method becomes absolute suppressio vert 
when he deals with the more question- 
able acts of his hero’s political career. 
Curiously enough, it becomes also the 
means by which Einhard seems to 
show his inner dislike of the new- 
fangled Empire which was amalga- 
mated with the ancient kingdom of 
the Franks. He calls Charlemagne 


Preferably ‘rex’ (e.g. in his Introduc- 
tion); he relegates the assumption of 
the Empire among the details of the 
King’s devout acts, and records (truly 
or not) Charlemagne’s own aversion to 


the event. He urges his own ‘ barbaric’ 
(t.e. German) extraction with a kind of 
proud humility. The fact may be that 
Einhard was a German Frank from 
beyond the Rhine, and sympathised 
with those counsellors of Charlemagne, 
such as Alcuin, who wished to unite the 
theocratic rule of orthodox Christendom 
—the City of God on earth under the 
Lord’s Anointed, Christus Domini—with 
the kingdom of the Franks, and regarded 
the Roman Empire as the embodiment 
of the man-made state—founded by 
Nimrod, and once heathen and per- 
secuting. 

This attitude of Einhard may be the 
cause of the one serious lack in the 
sketch of Charlemagne’s government, 
which Messrs. Garrod and Mowat give 
in the Introduction to their new edition 
of the Vita Karoli. They do not de- 
scribe that epoch-making conception 
of the lay theocracy, although they 
justly emphasise the importance of the 
religious motive in Charlemagne, and 
state elsewhere in a note the influence 
of the Civitas Dei on his reign. For all 
that, the Introduction is excellent for 
its appraisement of Einhard as a bio- 
grapher, and its clear description of the 
King’s administration. Some exception 
may be taken to the statement on 
p. xlvi that the Papal States were not 
within the Empire. The Emperor, to 
whom the Pope performed ‘adoration,’ 
and who received the fealty of the 
Romans, could hardly be less than 
the ultimate sovran of the Papal 
States, however he might admit their 
extraordinary immunity. 

The text, which is all but identical 
with that of Waitz-Holder-Egger, is 
accompanied by an admirable Apparatus 
Criticus which gives the variations of 
the best exemplars of the three families 
into which the MSS. are divided. The 
editors truly claim a superior clearness 
and effectiveness for this selection, 
compared with the bewildering host 
of variants assembled by Waitz. Yet 
it should be remembered that the valu- 
able division of the MSS. into families 
was due to the collation of numerous 
exemplars. 

The notes provide a useful, practical 
commentary, very far from ‘ viewiness’ 
and over-subtlety. The occasional 
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translations are helpful and graceful, 
if once or twice they miss the medieval 
accent, as when ‘ divinitus provisa’ ap- 
pears as ‘over which Providence itself 
seemed to watch.’ A medieval had no 
doubts as to whether the divine pro- 
tection was given or not. To sum up, 
the edition is an excellent one for the 
student. For further research Waitz- 
Holder-Egger is still necessary. 

A few misprints and oversights may 
be noted for a future issue: 

P. xiii. It appears to be unproved 
that the Vita was already in Sindleozes- 
Auua (or Reichenau) monastery in 821 
(see Wibel, Beitrage zur Kritik der 
Annales Regum Francorum, pp. 219-27), 
and to be clear that the Vita was 
finished after 817 (id. pp. 214-15). 

P. xiii. ‘In pago qui dicitur Moin- 
gewi’ (Walahfrid) does not mean ‘at 
the village of Moingewi,’ but ‘in the 
district or county of Moingewi,’ i.e. the 
Maingau (see Spruner-Menke, map 34), 
whither Einhard retired and where he 
died. 

Pp. xliv and xlv. 
read ‘ Avars.’ 


For ‘ Hungarians’ 
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P. 14, § 2,1. 4. It seems that ‘ maxi. 
mo’ should be received into the text 
since C. also has it (see Waitz-Holder. 
Egger, p. 60, Corrigenda). 

P. 25, 1. 2 from bottom. It seems 
that C. has correctly ‘tum’ (see Waitz- 
Holder-Egger, p. 60, Corrigenda). 

P. 51, chap. viii., § 1. For ‘Elus’ 
read ‘ Clus.’ 

P. 55, § 3. The Esthonians are Fin. 
nish, not Slavonic. Einhard makes 
here a correct distinction. 

P. 60, § 4. Some further explanation 
might be given of the East Roman sus- 
picion ‘ imperium eis eripere vellet.’ 

P. 62, § 5. For‘ MSS.’ read ‘ MS,’ 

P. 67, 1. 4 from bottom. For‘ Alcuin’ 
read ‘ Einhard.’ 

P. 69, 1. 8. For ‘ Vienna’ read ‘ Ra- 
venna.’ 

P. 73, § 2. It should be mentioned 
that the Chronicon Novaliciense was not 
written till ctvca 1060, and that its charm- 
ingly ingenuous author: is peculiarly 
given to a fabulous version of events. 


C. W. PREvVITE ORTON. 


Cambridge. 


Notes Critiques sur le Texte de Festus. 
By Louis Havet. Paris: Librairie 
Ancienne Honoré Champion, 1914. 
2.50 fr. 


THis pamphlet is a fascicule of the 
Bibliothéque de l’Ecole des Hautes 
Etudes. Professor Havet has taken 
occasion of Lindsay's (Teubner) edition 
to examine a number of passages in 
Festus. He begins with a study of the 
tag cum ait, which serves some fifty 
times to introduce a quotation. It is 
conventionalised into a mere equivalent 
for modern inverted commas. On a 
slapdash reading of Festus one is tempted 
to strike out these cum ait right and 
left; but on reflexion M. Havet retains 
all but one, a Virgil quotation at p. 218. 
20 (Lindsay’s paging). On p. 260. 3, 


for ‘ Ploxinum appellari ait Catullus cap- 
sum in cisio capsamve cum dixit “ gin- 


givas vero ploxini habet veteris 


NOTES CRITIQUES SUR LE TEXTE DE FESTUS. 


Catull. xcvii. 6), he suggests appellavit: 
which is very plausible. 

Then follow two series of conjectures, 
the first of which systematically postu- 
lates an omission of a line in the MS. 
archetype, and is suggested by (M. 
Havet somewhat paradoxically says 
‘ suggest’) Professor A. C. Clark’s ‘ very 
new and very interesting volume’; the 
second is miscellaneous. By the 
nature of the case, a review of such work 
would be as long as the original ; space 
restricts me to a few general observa- 
tions and one or two specimen instances 
which suggest criticisms in turn. 
Afranius, 344. 19. 


remeligo a Laribus missa sum hanc quae 
cursum cohib... 


M. Fabia is right in supposing ‘ Reme- 
ligo’ to be a proper name here, as in 
Plaut. Cas. 804 and Mil. 1030 (Leo’s cot- 
rection); and in holding that the verse 
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must be a senarius. M. Havet proceeds 
to infer that there is a lacuna, and no 
mere rearrangement of the surviving 
words is sufficient. So far rightly ; but 
having given 
Remeligo... 
A Laribus missa sum hunc quae cursum 
cohibeam 
he strangely fails to see two very obvious 
haplographies. The sentence demands 
ego, which has fallen out after the igo; 
and Familiaribus, which has fallen out 
after Javibus. Also, to emend the hanc 
of the MS. to hunc is too simplistic to 
be probable. Reconstruct someway 
thus— 
Remeligo <ego dea sum> namque cursum 
cohibeo ; 
A Laribus <ad>sum missa <Familiari- 
bus>. 


Ennius, 152. 18. 
Si quid me fuerit humanitus #77 teneatis. 


Festus cites it for an example of me= 
mihi. 

For uti Edd. vulg. read ut. M. Havet 
justly calls this an improbable hypo- 
thesis, and suggests wet =u. One would 
like instance of «i tenere. Why not 
sustineatis ? He is not at his best when 
he conjectures (in 182. 17) that 

ornatu incedent nobili ignobiles 
is a genuine verse, twin to a ‘bizarre 
decasyllable,’ also attributed to Laevius 
omnes sunt denis syllabis versi. 
It may be suggested ‘obiter’ that in 
this much disputed lemma virgo should 
read vulgo, and ornamentu conceals. . . 


amictu rather than ornatu; the verse 
might then run something like this— 


vulgo (? non, nunc) amictu incedunt nobili 
ignobiles.) 


But the hiatus remains suspicious. 
In 238. 23, for 
et qui fuerit persibus carpenti adstratio 
he suggests 
et quia fuerit persibus carpenti adsertatio. 
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Sometimes a severer criticism leads 

him to reject a too facile correction 

which has long passed muster: ¢.g. in 

a tantalising Ennian fragment (Fest. 

184. 5) 

+Veluti sif quando uinclis venatica tuenenot 

{xaptaf solet, si forte<feras >ea (corr. Mueller, 
for ex) nare sagaci 

sensit, uoce sua nictit ululatque ib acute. 


For weneno xapta Turnebus read velox 
apta. M. Havet rightly remarks that 
some noun meaning a species of dog is 
required. But a study of Seneca’s 
Thyestes, 497-503, where the same simile 
is developed, while confirming this re- 
mark (Seneca’s hound is Umber sagax) 
suggests others: ‘tveluti si quandot’ 
may represent ut uestigando; also, in- 
stead of <_feras>, the missing word may 
be recoverable from sua in the line below, 
to wit suwem (cf. Seneca’s ‘dum procul 
lento suem odore sentit’). Anyhow, the 
plural is queer in feras; but unless we 
adopt a plural, Mueller’s ea for ex fails. 
The outline of the phrase might be 
sketched conjecturally as— 


ut uestigando uinclis uenatica < ... > 
apta solet, si forte <suem >(?) mox nare sagaci 
sensit, uoce [sua] <levi > nictit, etc. 


Among M. Havet’s happiest strokes of 
invention one might quote 318. 35 ‘quid 
ego facerem tum otiosus?’ ‘ Trudebam 
rutabulum.’ And 318. 374 scilicet for ea 
licet. Our lexicons are enriched by a 
very plausibly recovered word, redhosti- 
men (334. II). 

On the whole he is perhaps rather the 
slave of his own rules as set forth in his 
Manual; and though he does allow a 
few exceptions in his own favour, he is 
apt to quote the rule as decisive against 
other people. Festus is not a popular 
author; but there is a certain fascination 
in the game of patching rags until you 
elicit the pattern of a piece; and if 
M. Havet cannot be pronounced to have 
scored many certain hits, he suggests 
some valuable clues. 

& P. 
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SHORT NOTICES 


Hamlet and Orestes, a Study in Traditional 
Types. By GILBERT Murray, LL.D., 
D.Litt. (British Academy Annual 
Shakespeare Lecture for 1914). Ox- 
ford University Press. Is. net. 


LonG ago, before the Eniautos-Daimon 
began to haunt the earth, we remember 
being told a tale of two little boys who 
wanted the same ball and fought over 
it till one of them knocked the other 
down and made off with the ball. But 
getting his own way, we were reminded, 
did not make him happy. Later, when 
when we grew older, we read the same 
story in books, only the little boys were 
grown up and fought for queens instead 
of balls, and their names were Agamem- 
non and Aegisthus and Paris. And 
sometimes there came into the story 
a young man, the son maybe of the 
worsted hero, to whom it fell to restore 
the balance of right and wrong. Not 
without suffering either, since he might 
be called on to do justice on his own 
mother, as in the case of Orestes and 
Hamlet. 

We begin with recalling these tales, 
not because we would deny the signifi- 
cance of the return of springtime and 
the dependence of mankind on a good 
harvest, but because there is a tendency 
just now towards turning the Eniautos- 
Daimon into a kind of Motive-of-all- 
work. We grant him the stories of 
Death and Re-birth, but we believe 
that there are motives which move 
mankind which are quite disconnected 
with the succession of the seasons. 
Professor Murray has worked out a 
very striking parallel between the legend 
of Orestes and the Hamlet saga. He 
compares them with other primitive 
legends and asks: ‘ What is the com- 
mon element in all these stories? You 
will doubtless have recognised it. It is 
the worldwide ritual story of what we 
may call the Golden-Bough kings.’ 
He quotes Usener as having ‘ identified 
Orestes as a Winter God, a slayer of the 
summer. He may have been, a very 
long time ago, but there is a danger of 


working these useful motives, like the 
useful member of a committee, too hard. 
This study of the Orestes and Hamlet 
stories leads Professor Murray to the 
main contention of his lecture—namely, 
that there are certain traditional sub. 
jects ‘repeated quite unconsciously by 
generation after generation of poets,’ 
‘In artistic creation, as in all the rest 
of life, the traditional element is far 
larger, the purely inventive element far 
smaller, than the unsophisticated man 
supposes.’ In plays like Hamlet or 
the Electra we have underlying the 
‘fine and flexible character study,’ 
‘ the varied and well-wrought story ... 
an undercurrent of desires and fears 
and passions, long slumbering yet 
eternally familiar, which have for 
thousands of years lain near the root of 
our most intimate emotions and been 
wrought into the fabric of our most 
magical dreams.’ Here we have the 
poet interpreting the poets, and under 
his guidance set forward in the under- 
world of traditions upon new quests. 
M. 


Nekuia, Beitriige zur Erklarung der 
neuentdeckten Petrus-Apokalypse. Von 
ALBRECHT DIETERICH. Zweite Au- 
flage. Gr. 8. XIV. 238. Leipzig- 
Berlin: Teubner, 1913. Geh. M. 6; 
geb. M. 7.50. 


THE first edition of this book, of which 
the present is an exact reprint, appeared 
in 1893. The Akhmim fragment of 
the Apocalypse of Peter had then been 
recently discovered, and had aroused 
much interest. The book endeavoured 
to put the fragment into its right place 
as a specimen of purely Hellenic thought 
in the Christian Church of the second 
century. In the descriptions of heaven 
and hell given in this Apocalypse, Chris- 
tian imagination took its first steps 
along the road that led it eventually to 
the Divine Comedy. But the colours 
of the description are in no sense 
Jewish ; rather are they drawn directly 
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from Greek sources. The bulk of the 
book is taken up with an account of 
Greek thought on the subject of the 
dead, special attention being paid to 
the teaching of the mysteries, and the 
Orphic and Pythagorean books. A 
short section is devoted to Jewish 
Apocalypses. 

During twenty years historical science 
has not stood still, and especially in 
the subjects treated here great progress 
has been made. The editor has con- 
tented himself with prefixing a few 
pages of notes, in which references are 
given to recent literature and a few 
corrections made. No doubt this was 
the best that could be done under the 
circumstances. Some of the notes 
have been furnished by the author’s 
widow from his own copy. But it is 
a pity that no attempt was made to 
indicate the great advance made of 
late years in our knowledge of the 
Jewish Apocalypses, in the light of 
which Dieterich’s section on the sub- 
ject seems now very inadequate. It 
is not necessary to deny Greek influence, 
but still the Apocalypse can be more 
naturally explained as the continuation 
on Christian soil of a type of literature 
which had long been naturalised in the 
Jewish Diaspora. A cursory glance at 
the second volume of the Oxford 
Apocrypha and Pseudepigrapha (ed. 
Charles) provides a number of close 
parallels, none of which apparently are 
noticed in either text or prefatory notes 
of the present edition: 1 Enoch liii. 3 ; 
Ixi, 9-11. Fragment of the Book of 
Noah cvi. 2,10. 2 Enoch (=Slavonic 
Enoch) i. 5; vii.; viii.; x. 

This is, however, but a minor criticism. 
The book possesses considerable in- 
terest, and the great number of original 
passages quoted in full give it a per- 
manent value. 

W. K. LOWTHER CLARKE. 


Sophocles’ Electra. Arranged for Amateur 
Performance. By ELsig FoGERTY. 
Crown 8vo. London: George Allen 

‘and Unwin, Ltd., 1915. Price 6d. 
net ; Costume edition, 2s. 6d. net. 


Tue Electra of Sophocles is an as- 
tonishingly good acting play. It is 
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strange that a drama in which only one 
character has not committed a murder 
or helped to plot one should so com- 
pletely grip our attention and so con- 
siderably keep our sympathy, and this 
although the heroine is not fascinating 
and the hero little more than a divinely- 
directed automaton. It is well that 
there should be an English acting 
edition, and this one has an _ intro- 
duction, with good practical hints on 
staging and costume, and a certain 
number of helpful stage directions. 
The play is reduced in length by about 
seventy lines mostly in the stichomythia. 
In the choruses the translator, guided 
by Dr. Bantock’s music, has kept fairly 
near to the metres of the original Greek : 
in the translation of the iambics she has 
kept nearer to Jebb’s prose rendering 
than her excuse in the preface ‘ for dis- 
regarding the fine and scholarly trans- 
lations already in existence’ would lead 
us to expect. In fact, she has often 
merely ‘ hitched’ Jebb into blank verse, 
and the frequency with which Jebb 
drops into blank verse himself in indi- 
vidual lines has sometimes spared her 
even this trouble. It is not always easy 
to accept her stage-directions without 
dispute: why should the Chorus speak 
altogether the iambics that follow the 
Paedagogus’ speech, while the First 
Stasimon is directed to be ‘sung alone 
by leader asa Pythoness’? Again, what 
happens to the funeral dancers who 
enter at the end of the Kommos to 
dance for Orestes as we are told ‘ before 
they begin enter Chrysothemis run- 
ning’? We are never told whether 
they begin, or whether they ever go 
away. It would be well too to suggest 
that the Chorus show some interest 
while hearing of the chariot -race. 
Something serious has happened to the 
headings of the pages, as the whole 
play is apparently divided into a Paro- 
dos and three, Kommoi, the 2nd and 3rd 
Kommoi being inaccurate names any- 
how. Misprints in punctuation and 
spelling should be corrected. The 
punctuation has gone to pieces in part 
of Clytaemnestra’s prayer, and we find 
such mistakes as Erynis, Lybian, Crisea 
and ‘son’s’ for (apparently) ‘sure’ 
(1. 966) and ‘less’ for ‘loss’ (1. 1298). 
Aegisthos is an inconsistent spelling, 
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and it is difficult to know how to scan 
Phanoteus in the lines: 

Phanoteus, the Phocian, gave me charge, 
and 
Sent by Phanoteus, their closest ally. 
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With a more careful avoidance of error 
the book would be really useful for 
those for whom it is intended—amateur 


performers. 
A. S. Owen, 


Keble College, Oxford. 


To the Editors of THE CLASSICAL REVIEW. 


SIRS, 
Can any of your more learned readers 


explain to me the meaning of this effusion, 
which appeared in Zhe Times of July 20 follow- 
ing a notice of the lamented R. W. Raper: 


’Evvéa 67 yevedv ov pabnrdwy vdov eyvas 
Nésrp, of €AaBov Tov Biov 
monddovs & “Ards mpordwas 
kai oe, mpos ois epires, pap ev Oavaros, 
xpiv yap adafopévorow av’ 
revéat Kai ev POipévors. 


It is elegiac in form, but largely epic in 
diction. It might have been more so, if 
paénrawy had had its proper accompaniment 
yevedwy ; but metre seems to have prevented 
this. Still, I recognise without difficulty in the 
opening line a distinct trace of Od. i. 3, and in 
1. 3 there is certainly sufficient evidence of the 
influence of Z/. i. 3, though I feel quite unable 
to decide whether wodAovs should be regarded 
(1) as a resolute attempt of the author’s to 
amend Homer’s grammar, (2) as merely a 
Temporal or Northcliffian aberration, or (3) as a 
triumph of printer’s diabolism. 

But these are mere trifles, and I pass on to 


CORRESPONDENCE 


the gist of my inquiry. What am I to make of @ 


the last couplet? What does it mean? What 
is the construction ? 

xpnv redéa =‘ought to have made.’ But 
who neglected this obvious duty? Was it the 
Or Oavaros ? 

Then jyepudvos, the partitive genitive, suggests 
an American authorship, ‘some guide,’ ze. ‘no 
end of a guide,’ not a Greek idiom, I fancy, 
But what in the world does aAafopévoios mean? 
Where does it come from? There is no such 
word in the Lexicon, unless the author reached 
it from dAaf{ov, ‘an impostor,’ ‘a humbug’ 
regarded as a pres. part. act. and so ‘self- 
deluding’ or perhaps ‘ braggarts’; but he could 
not have meant this, though I very much sus- 
pect that he did think ypjv should be followed 
by a dative in epic and elegiac verse. This is 
not so. 

The Latin version which is considerately 
added throws little or no light on these 
mysteries : 

Credendum est illos, te non duce, nec per 


amoenum 
Elysii gressus flectere posse nemus. 


GRAECULUS, 
July 22, 1915. 
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